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FOREWORD 


UniTEp StTaTEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
December 9, 1955. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Enclosed with this letter, I submit to you 
my report on the study of the problems of Columbia River Basin 
development in Canada, which you requested me to make. I also 
enclose additional copies of my report for the other members of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Before becoming a member of the United States Senate, I had be- 
come familiar with much of western and northern Canada, including 
the upper Columbia Basin. To carry out this study, I again traveled 
through this area in October 1955. I visited the site of the proposed 
Mica project near the “big bend” of the Columbia River, the sites of 
proposed dams and of possible diversion tunnels from the Columbia 
to the Fraser River near Revelstoke, and below the Arrow Lakes. I 
met with leaders of public opinion in these areas, as well as with other 
Canadian leaders in the national and provincial governments, and with 
engineers in Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia. I have also 
sought to familiarize myself with the available documentary material 
bearing on the progress of programs for the development of the 
Columbia Basin in Canada. 

My report attempts to review the information collected from all of 
these sources for the benefit of the Interior Committee. 

On the basis of my study, I have also included a series of personal 
recommendations for future consideration and action by our committee 
and by the Congress. These recommendations are set forth separately 
in the introduction and in the final section of my report. 

The upper Columbia River Basin in Canada holds a vast potential 
in waterpower which can and should be developed for the benefit of 
the whole basin. Of the greatest immediate importance to the United 
States, of course, is the huge Libby project on the Kootenai River, 
which would have a large portion of its reservoir across the interna- 
tional boundary in British Columbia. 

This and other developments are now stalled by disagreement 
between representatives of Canada and of the United States over 
the allocation of costs and benefits attributable to upstream storage 
reservoirs in Canada. I strongly recommend that the Senate In- 
terior Committee schedule public hearings early in the coming session 
of Congress to inquire into the causes of this deadlock, and into the 
formulation and representation of United States policy in negotiating 
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these important issues with Canada. If my study helps to speed 
agreement on a program for the Columbia River system in Canada 
and the United States, which is of such crucial importance to the 
future of both countries, it will, I believe, have served the purpose 
for which you requested me to undertake it. 

Sincerely, 


Ricuarp L. NEuBERGER, 
United States Senator, 





REPORT OF SENATOR RICHARD L. NEUBERGER TO CHAIR- 
MAN OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS ON STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT OF UPPER 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN, CANADA AND UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


Between October 17 and October 24, 1955, I visited the Canadian 
Province of British Columbia at the request of Senator James E. 
Murray, chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
to inquire on behalf of the committee into the problems of the future 
development of the Columbia River in Canada. 

My journey on behalf of the committee took me to Vancouver, to 
Revelstoke, to Boat Encampmeat at the “big bend” of the Columbia 
River, to the Arrow Lakes, Nakusp, Nelson, and Castlegar, back to 
Vancouver, to the Provincial capital of British Columbia at Victoria, 
and to Seattle, Wash. In the course of this journey, I visited the sites 
of the major projects under consideration for the Columbia River in 
Canada, and | spoke with many Canadian leaders in the National and 
Provincial Governments, in industry and trade, in the press, and with 
Canadian and American engineers. 

These conversations, and the interest I found everywhere in Canada 


in the subject of my inquiry, showed that our Canadian neighbors are 
far more alert than we have been to the immense significance of the 
manner in which the vast untapped resources of their section of the 
Columbia River will be developed. 

The Government of Canada has for some time been working to 
evolve a master plan for the development of these resources. The 
progress of this plan has been the rae of debates and of wide- 


spread public and press discussion in Canada. A key issue of the 
plan—whether or not to divert to the Fraser River in British Columbia 
that portion of the flow of the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers believed 
to be beyond the present use of the United States—is of crucial im- 
portance to the United States. To the Pacific Northwest it means 
the difference between economic progress or stagnation. It is high 
time the issue received the official and public attention in the United 
States which it is accorded in Canada. 

_ Negotiations with Canada over the future of the Columbia River 
have been entrusted to the International Joint Commission created 
by the Treaty of 1909. The commission is composed of 3 Canadian 
and 3 United States members. 

The United States members are appointed by the President without 
confirmation by the Senate. Their present chairman, and the spokes- 
man for the United States in these negotiations, is Mr. Len Jordan, 
former Governor of Idaho. Before his appointment to his present 
position, Governor Jordan had a record of unrelenting opposition 
to the Federal program for the development of the Columbia River, 
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and particularly to the construction of storage reservoirs at sites such 
as Hells Canyon, to increase the power output of downstream projects. 
It is precisely the development of such upstream storage dam sites 
at Libby in Montana and on the Columbia River in Canada, with 
downstream benefits at every Federal project on the main stem of 
the Columbia in the United States, which is at issue between Canada 
and the United States in the International Joint Commission. 


Recommendations 


As a result of my own study trip on behalf of the committee, I 
recommend that the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
schedule public hearings at the earliest possible time to inquire into 
the status of plans and negotiations for the development of the upper 
Columbia River to the mutual benefit of the United States and 
Canada. 

On the basis of the report which follows, I also make these sub- 
stantive recommendations for consideration by the committee at such 
hearings: 

1. That responsibility within the United States Government 
for these important negotiations be raised from the level of a 
purely advisory committee like the United States section of the 
International Joint Commission and be explicitly assumed by 
the policy-making executive departments themselves. 

2. That as long as United States members of the International 
Joint Commission are to play roles at least comparable to those 
of senior officers in the Foreign Service, their appointments be 
made subject to confirmation by the United States Senate. 

3. That in its hearings, this committee thoroughly examine 
the past and recent statements by Governor Jordan on river 
development, with a view to determining if his profound bias 
and prejudice on issues of Federal power policy disqualify him 
from representing us in seeking further capacity for downstream 
Federal projects in the United States. 

4. That this committee recognize as an important objective of 
negotiations with Canada the urgent need for upstream storage 
to provide effective flood control for the Columbia River farther 
downstream, particularly in view of the present administration’s 
irresponsible abandonment of great floodwater storage reservoirs 
such as Hells Canyon on the Snake River, the main tributary 
of the Columbia in the United States. 

5. That pending the active pursuit of agreement with Canada 
on the development of the upper Columbia River, the Congress 
act wisely and promptly to preserve for early Federal develop- 
ment the upstream storage sites in the Columbia River basin 
within the United States. Especially it would be an unconscion- 
able tragedy to sacrifice forever, in return for the small 1 million 
acre-feet private project favored by the present administration, the 
4 million acre-feet of invaluable storage at Hells Canyon, wholly 
within the United States, while the storage potential of the upper 
Columbia is in danger of being forever lost to the United States 
through diversion into the Fraser River, wholly within Canada. 

6. That this committee express its firm intent that, in our 
negotiations with Canada, no effort be spared to arrive at the 
best possible program for the development of the upper Columbia 
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River—beginning now with the construction of the Libby and 
Mica projects—so as to maximize the mutual benefits to both 
countries which share this unique resource. Such a determined 
and constructive effort must give frank and open-minded con- 
sideration to the fair allocation of upstream costs and down- 
stream benefits attributable to upstream storage—including 
possible sharing of benefits in generated electric power. 

Failure to reach agreement on a mutually beneficial program for 
developing the Columbia River would threaten the gravest crisis in 
modern United. States-Canadian relations, as well as incalculable 
economic loss to both countries. Agreement and execution of such a 
program, on the other hand, can assure economic progress for a genera- 
tion to come for the Pacific Northwest in both countries, and can make 
a material contribution to the industrial and defensive strength of 
the North American continent and the western alliance, 





GEOGRAPHY OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER SYSTEM 


The water that drains each year into the basin of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries is the central natural resource of the Pacific 
Northwest. The drainage basin of the Columbia includes the greater 
parts of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and western Montana and in- 
cludes corners of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. 

It also drains a large area of southeastern British Columbia. 

The future development of the States within the Columbia River 
Basin is vitally involved in our relations with Canada because the 
Columbia, in addition to being the greatest river system for hydro- 
electric power on the North American Continent, is also one of the 
truly international rivers of the globe. 

Of the total 1,210-mile length of the main stem of the Columbia 
River, the first 465 miles are in Canada. The source of the river is 
in Columbia Lake, out of which the river flows northwestward in the 
direction of the Arctic watershed, until it is turned sharply west and 
south toward the American boundary by a union of the Monashee, 
Selkirk, and Rocky Mountain Ranges. 

Although only 15 percent of the drainage basin of the Columbia 
River is inside Canada, the river derives a substantial portion of its 
volume from Canadian sources. Among these is the vast Columbia 
icefield, one of the last remnants of the continental icecap which once 
sheathed much of the continent. This immense hummock of ice nur- 
tures rivers which drain to the Arctic, Atlantic, and the Pacific 
Oceans—the Columbia, of course, being its outlet to the Pacific. 

Some of the major lakes of the western part of North America, such 
as Kootenay, Okanogan, and Slocan Lakes, contribute to the volume 
of the Columbia River in Canada. Important segments of such 
tributaries as the Okanogan, Kettle, Pend d’Oreille, Flathead, and 
Kootenai Rivers also are Canadian in origin. 

Where it crosses the international border, the Columbia River carries 
62,400,000 acre-feet of water. This compares with a discharge of 
180,100,000 acre-feet at the river’s mouth, near Astoria, Oreg. Thus, 
slightly more than one-third of the total volume of the Columbia River 
rises in Canada. This indicates the heavy reliance upon Canadian 
lakes, glaciers, and snowfields for the flow of the river which is the 
continent’s greatest single reservoir of hydroelectric power. 


Hydroelectric characteristics 


Hydroelectric potential is the product of the volume of water and 
the available head—the vertical distance for which the water can be 
dropped through one or a series of turbines. Vast volume combined 
with a high head gives the Columbia River unique advantages for 
the production of waterpower. For example, although the drainage 
basin of the Columbia is only about 6 percent larger in area than that 
of the Colorado River, the volume of the Columbia is eight times that 
of the Colorado—frequently rising in floodtime to almost five-sixths 
the recorded maximum of the Mississippi River itself. 
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However, a third factor of usable hydroelectric potential along 
with volume and head is continuity of flow. Where winter snowfall 
and spring runoff cause great seasonal fluctuations in the volume of 
mountain rivers, storage reservoirs are needed to provide a continuous, 
controlled level of flow. 

The average flow of the Columbia River at the border at its annual 
maximum is 10 times as great as its annual minimum. These enor- 
mous fluctuations are the basic reason for the importance to the 
United States of regulatory storage on the river’s upper reaches—in 
Canada. The deep lakes and river canyons which help to feed the 
upper Columbia form natural basins for huge storage reservoirs. 

The value of this vast potential storage in Canada, again, depends 
upon the head available for the downstream use of the stored water. 
The Columbia River crosses the border between British Columbia and 
the State of Washington at an elevation of 1,292 feet. Thus the 
United States would enjoy the benefits of Canadian storage from this 
altitude to tidewater. The possibility of retaining these benefits for 
themselves has led the Canadians to consider diverting part of the 
stored flow of the Columbia into the steep Fraser River, which drops 
to the Pacific entirely within Canada. Similarly, a part of the upper 
Kootenay River’s flow can be diverted to flow through the Columbia 
River in Canada, thus avoiding the drop of the Kootenay between its 
entry into the State of Montana and its return to Canada from Idaho, 
which gives the United States the benefit of a head of 570 feet. 

Diversion of substantial parts of the natural flow of these great 
rivers would radically change the economic geography of the Pacific 
Northwest in both countries. It would forever foreclose the full 
development of the Columbia River Basin in the United States. 
This is the magnitude of the issues in the negotiations between the 
Canadians and ourselves. 


POSSIBLE PROJECTS ON COLUMBIA RIVER IN CANADA 


The development of the Columbia River in Canada stands today 
where it stood in the United States 20 years ago. Not a single dam 
today spans the Columbia River north of the border. 

However, planning for the future of the upper Columbia Basin 
has the advantage of engineering studies of the river basin which 
have been carried on for many years. These studies by American 
and Canadian engineers, while not completed, have brought out the 
major outlines of the projects whose benefits must be weighed in 
selecting a plan of development. 

A detailed engineering analysis of these projects is obviously beyond 
the scope of this personal report to the committee. They may be 
pictured, however, by the following brief descriptions in conjunction 
with the attached map of the northern portion of the Columbia 
River Basin. Going down the Columbia River from Columbia Lake, 
they are: 

1. Luxor.—A possible site for a low-head dam of limited power 
output, which could back up Columbia River water to Columbia 
Lake or, in case Kootenay River water is diverted into the 
Columbia as described in 8-11 below, could be combined with 
a dam on the Kootenay River to form a single large storage 
reservoir. 
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2. Donald Canyon or Calamity Curve.—Alternate possible sites 
for run-of-the-river power projects, or conceivably for a storage 
reservoir back to Columbia Lake in lieu of Luxor. 

Mica.—A deep gorge site located just downstream from the 
big bend of the Columbia River. Present planning contemplates 
a 700-foot-high rock-fill dam with a head of 563 feet, forming a 
reservoir for approximately 11 million acre-feet of live storage 
and installed capacity of 1,100,000 kilowatts. 

4. Downie Creek.—Site for a run-of-the-river power project 
with installed capacity of about 650,000 kilowatts to utilize flow 
regulated by Mica storage. (The name “Downie Creek’’ is 
used here in preference to the more commonly used ‘Priest 
Rapids” to avoid confusion with the United States project of the 
same name.) 

5. Little Dalles —Another site, near Revelstoke, for a run-of- 
the-river power dam with installed capacity of perhaps 400,000 
kilowatts. 

6. Castlegar.—A site proposed for a low storage dam below 
the Arrow Lakes which, by raising the level of these lakes 32 
feet, could store about 3 million acre-feet for release to generate 
additional power at downstream dams on the Columbia in the 
United States. 

7. Murphy Creek.—A site downstream from Castlegar, just 
above Trail, British Columbia, which could take advantage of 
the additional 42-foot drop of the river to increase the total 
Arrow Lakes Reservoir to 4 million acre-feet and add an at-site 
installation of 250,000 or more kilowatts. 

8. Kootenay Diwersion.—At Canal Flats, the Kootenay River 
runs south within only 1 mile of the origin of the Columbia River 
at Columbia Lake. Thus part or all of the flow of the upper Koo- 
tenay River could be diverted into Columbia Lake to flow down 
the Columbia River in Canada. The reservoir for such a diver- 
sion could be controlled by storage dams on the Kootenay River at 

9. Copper Creek or 

10. Bull River—A potential site suitable either for a storage 
and power project for the Kootenay alone, or for a higher dam 
to create a reservoir of 3,400,000 acre-feet ‘behind Luxor on the 
Columbia. 

11. Dorr.—Below Bull River on the Kootenay just shove the 
international border. Under study as another possible storage 
reservoir from which water from the Bull and Elk Rivers and 
other tributaries of the Kootenay could be pumped back into 
the Bull River Reservoir to flow down the Columbia in Canada. 

12. The Fraser River Diversion.—This is the possible diversion 
of part of the flow of the Columbia River into the Fraser River, 
which is now under study by the Government of Canada as a 
means of keeping entirely within Canada all the benefits of 
upstream storage on the Canadian part of the Columbia River 
Basin. A diversion tunnel could run from the proposed Little 
Dalles Reservoir some 10 to 15 miles through Eagle Pass to 
Shuswap Lake or alternatively from the proposed Downie Creek 
Reservoir through Ratchford Creek to Shuswap Lake. Perhaps 
15 million acre-feet of water stored at Mica and then diverted in 
this manner out of the Columbia River Basin into the head- 
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waters of the Fraser River would augment the latter’s flow 
during the low season, so as to make feasible extensive develop- 
ment of the entire head of the Fraser down to its entry into the 
Pacific Ocean at Vancouver—the major market for electric 
energy in British Columbia. 

Of the possible Canadian projects which have been briefly identified 
in the foregoing paragraphs and on the accompanying map, only four 
are of immediate significance to the issues at stake in the negotiations 
between the United States and Canada which require the present 
attention of this committee. Later sections of my report, therefore, 
will deal in greater detail only with the significance of the Mica and 
Castlegar sites on the Columbia and of the possible Kootenay and 
Fraser River diversions. 


CANADIAN INTEREST IN EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF POWER POTENTIAL 


My visit to British Columbia enables me to bring to the committee 
not only geographical and other factual observations, but also to 
report the extraordinarily alert and informed interest of our Canadian 
neighbors in the progress of plans for developing the vast wealth 
as yet dormant in their share of our river basin. This informed 
interest was apparent wherever I went during my brief stay in the area. 

A few hours in Vancouver on October 17 made it possible to arrange 
interviews with two Vancouver engineers, Mr. C. E. Webb and 
Mr. Tom Ingledow, vice president and executive engineer of the 
British Columbia Electric Co. and a member of the advisory com- 
mittee on hydroelectric matters to the Provincial Government of 
British Columbia. These conversations brought out the great 
economic value which the Vancouver area can envision in the possible 
hydroelectric development of the deep canyons of the Fraser River, 
within easy transmission distance of the metropolitan area. 

The hub of one main area of the future development of the upper 
Columbia is Revelstoke, a city of 3,000 located on the Columbia 
River and on the transcontinental Canadian Pacific Railway. Be- 
cause of the brief period of time available within which to arrange an 
itinerary before beginning the trip, interested people in the Canadian 
towns I visited had only little or no notice of my visit and its purpose. 
Nevertheless, when I arrived in Revelstoke the morning of October 18, 
I found that the most thoughtful and efficient arrangements had been 
made to facilitate my study of the potential projects on the Columbia 
above that city. 

A group broadly representative of the community accompanied me 
on a motor trip 90 miles up the Big Bend Highway. The party in- 
cluded the Honorable Herbert W. Herridge, Member of Parliament 
for Kootenay West; Mayor Walter Hardman of Revelstoke; Mr. 
Vincent Segur, a retired railroad engineer who represents the district 
in the Provincial Legislative Assembly; Mr. A. G. Wilkins, engineer 
in charge with the Dominion Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (comparable to our Interior Department); Mr. 
Fred Beruschi, president, and Mr. J. A. Abrahamson, secretary, of 
the Revelstoke Board of Trade; Mr. George Hobbs, Mr. Ray Feedham 
and Mr. George Overhill. 

Running in the canyon of the Columbia River, the Big Bend 
Highway took us past the Little Dalles and Downie Creek sites—still 
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unmarked locations in the forested mountains where someday great 
dams may feed hundreds of thousands of kilowatts to a new, electric- 
power-based industrial empire. Yet at the present time, Mayor 
Hardman told me, the city of Revelstoke, in the midst of this wealth 
of waterpower, ironically must firm up with high-cost diesel generation 
the electric power it requires for its municipal needs. 

Above these proposed sites and across the river Mr. Wilkins, to 
whom I am indebted for his informative explanations, pointed out the 
possible locations of the eastern ends of the diversion tunnels. One 
such tunnel might carry through the Monashee Range and into the 
watershed of the Fraser River much of the stored flow of the 
Columbia—never to reach Grand Coulee and our downstream projects 
in the United States. 

Forty more miles upstream we finally reached the Mica site— 
actually 5 miles above the place where tiny Mica Creek flows into the 
Columbia. In this deep canyon site, a massive 700-foot-high dam 
could back up 11 million acre-feet of Columbia River water into the 
canyons of the Wood and Canoe Rivers, along with its own, to form 
a vast, many-fingered lake perhaps 130 miles long—a reservoir 
greater than those above our own Grand Coulee or Hoover Dam. 

It is particularly striking that this vast reservoir, which would flood 
hundreds of square miles along the banks of three rivers, can be built 
without the destruction of any major existing values. No towns, no 
farmlands, no railroad will be inundated. In the frontier wilderness 
of these forests and canyons, immense river-development projects can 
be planned on their own merits, affected by no need to sacrifice homes 
and farms and other costly investments antedating the recognition of 
the unique value of hydroelectric potential. 

One loss caused by the great Mica Reservoir will be the flooding of 
historic Boat Encampment at the “big bend’’ of the Columbia and of 
the beautiful log-cabin camp—completely isolated from civilization 
during the winter months—where Mr. Louis Berger was the host of 
our party at lunch. 

At a board of trade dinner arranged in Revelstoke that evening, a 
large group turned out to listen with genuine interest and comprehen- 
sion to a discussion of the policy and practical problems connected 
with the development of their great river, and to my own expression 
of hope that these problems can soon be solved to the nutual advan- 
tage of Canada and the United States. 


The Arrow Lakes 


On October 19, I left Revelstoke for Arrowhead, where I boarded the 
ferry Arrow Park which is the only direct means of transportation to 
Nakusp and the other communities at the southern end of Upper 
Arrow Lake. Through this portion of my Canadian visit, I enjoyed 
the company of the Honorable Herbert W. Herridge, member of 
Parliament for this district, whose home is on Upper Arrow Lake near 
Nakusp. As a member of the Committee on External Affairs, Mr. 
Herridge has long been directly concerned with the progress both of 
his Government’s plans and of the International Joint Commission’s 
discussions of the development of the Columbia River Basin in Canada. 
It would be difficult for me to exaggerate my indebtedness to Mr. Her- 
ridge for the generous devotion of his time and knowledge to assist 
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me in my assigned task. No man could have contributed more toward 
making my study on behalf of the committee a success. 

In Nakusp we met with another representative citizens’ group for a 
luncheon meeting at the chamber of commerce, chaired by Mr. D. W. 
Bruce, local manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. Among 
others in the group were Mr. V. C. Smith of the British Columbia 
Power Commission (the public power agency for British Columbia) ; 
the Anglican minister, Dr. Mitchell; Mr. Robson and Mr. Jordan of 
Celgar Development Co.; Mr. Haire, Mr. Fraitzl, Mr. Miller, Mr. 
Johnson, and other local farmers, loggers, and businessmen. Again, 
I was impressed with the large attendance of interested persons at 
such a meeting on very short notice. Located on the banks of the 
Upper Arrow Lake, Nakusp, which has a population of 750, is par- 
ticularly concerned with any plans for river development which pro- 
pose to dam the Columbia River below the Arrow Lakes and raise 
the level of those lakes to create a great storage reservoir. Anything 
more than a very moderate rise will flood out existing homesteads, 
lumber operations, and tourist facilities and much of Nakusp itself. 

Nelson, about 70 miles to the southeast, is another community con- 
scious of its direct concern with the manner in which the wealth of 
water power that surrounds it is developed. Located on the Kootenay 
River 20 miles above its junction with the Columbia, this city of 7,000 
once gained distinction as the city whose porch lights burn 24 hours 
a day—electricity being too plentiful and cheap to bother metering 
the amounts used for these globes. In Nelson I met with the Hon- 
orable Howard Green, Member of Parliament for Vancouver Quadra; 
Mr. J. A. Bracken, secretary of the chamber of commerce, and Mr. 
Boyd C. Affleck and Mr. Robert Foxall, who earlier this year prepared 
a report adopted by the Nelson Chamber of Commerce on Columbia 
River Basin development. Excerpts from this document are re- 
printed as appendix 2 of the present report, as a representative example 
of much of the active interest in this proposed development which I 
found throughout my visit to the area. 

In Nelson, as in Revelstoke and elsewhere through the week of my 
Canadian journey, my public meetings with local representatives 
were given coverage by the press to a degree which, in itself, was 
evidence of the wide interest in the subject of my inquiry. 

On October 20, Mr. Foxall took me on a tour down the Kootenay 
River, past the five low-level dams now utilizing the rapid flow of that 
river, to its junction with the Columbia at Castlegar, where we visited 
the alternative proposed sites for developing the storage potential of 
the Arrow Lakes. One of these sites, just above Castlegar, is that 
proposed by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. for a low dam which, 
by raising the level of the lakes 32 feet, would store 3 million acre-feet 
of Columbia River water. This dam would have no power installa- 
tion at the site; its hydroelectric benefits would result entirely from 
the increased generation at downstream plants in the United States 
made possible by the controlled release of the stored water. 

Farther downstream, near the city of Trail, British Columbia, is the 
area now under study as a site for the Murphy Creek Dam proposed 
by Canadian engineers as an alternative and greater development 
than the Castlegar site. A dam at this site may store 4 million or 
more acre-feet, including water from the Kootenay, in a reservoir 
formed by the two rivers and the Arrow Lakes, and is planned for an 
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installation of at least 250,000-kilowatt capacity at the site. The 
chamber of commerce in Trail is another representative Canadian 
group which has undertaken a thorough study of Columbia River 
Basin development in Canada. I am making a copy of its report, a 
printed document of 14 pages, available to this committee, and ex- 
cerpts of its major conclusions are reprinted as appendix 3 of the 
present report. 

On my journey back to Vancouver, I had the good fortune to find 
myself on the same Canadian Pacific train with Mr. Green. As a 
Conservative Party member of the External Affairs Committee of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Green, like his CCF colleague, Mr. Her- 
ridge, has taken a particular interest in following the progress of the 
international negotiations which are of such importance to the Prov- 
ince he represents in Parliament, and I enjoyed the opportunity of 
another long and friendly discussion with him. 

In Vancouver on October 21, I was asked to discuss the problems 
of Columbia River Basin development which had brought me to 
Canada before a luncheon audience of 225 members and guests of 
the Canadian Men’s Club. I also met with Mr. C. W. Warren, 
district engineer of the Canadian Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources and chairman of the Canadian section of the 
engineering committee making the engineering studies for the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, and with Mr. T. H..Crosby, chairman 
of the British Columbia Power Commission. 


Controversy over means of development 


The remainder of my study trip took me to Victoria and to Seattle. 
My conversations in these cities gave me some first-hand information 
about two specific proposals which have been made for the construction 
of storage reservoirs on the Columbia River in Canada. 

In Victoria, the capital of British Columbia, I met with thé Honor- 
able R. W. Bonner, Attorney General in the Provincial Government, 
with the Honorable George R. Pearkes, Conservative Party Member 
of Parliament and also a member of its Committee on External 
Affairs; and with Mr. W. H. M. Haldane, Q. C., a barrister and 
member of the legal firm which represents the Kaiser company 
in Victoria. 

I am particularly indebted to General Pearkes for the generous 
candor with which he discussed the entire question of American- 
Canadian relationships on the Columbia River. This may have 
been because my association with him dates back to World War II, 
when I was a lieutenant in the American Army and first met General 
Pearkes on the Alcan Highway, which he was inspecting as com- 
manding general of Canada’s Pacific Command. It should be men- 
tioned that General Pearkes is one of the British Empire’s most 
illustrious soldiers. He wears the coveted Victoria Cross, from 
World War I, and in his younger days was a constable in the famous 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, on Yukon patrol. 

Under Canadian law, water resources belong to the individual 
Provinces rather than to the Dominion, and control over their develop- 
ment has largely been in the hands of the Provincial authorities. 
Because of the great stake which the Province of British Columbia, 
therefore, has in the problems which are the subject of this report, 
Attorney General Bonner accorded me the courtesy to stay behind in 
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Victoria to represent his Government, the other members of which were 
traveling in the interior of the Province. His clear and comprehensive 
explanation of the position of the Provincial Government contributed 
greatly to my understanding of the intragovernmental aspects of 
these problems within Canada. 

The occasion for much of the current discussion in Canada of the 
best means of developing the water-power resources of the Columbia 
Basin has been the proposal of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
to construct, through a Canadian subsidiary to be formed for the 
purpose, the Arrow Lakes storage dam at Castlegar. This proposal 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

The Kaiser company offers to build the dam, described earlier 
in my report, at an estimated cost of $30 million. As there would 
be no generating plant at the dam itself, Bonneville Power 
Administration would control release of this 3 million acre-feet 
of storage impounded by the dam, so as to maximize power 
benefits at its downstream projects in the United States. Of the 
additional power thus generated at these downstream projects 
and attributable to Arrow Lakes storage, 20 percent (estimated 
at about 42,000 kilowatts firm power) would be delivered to 
British Columbia without further cost. Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Kaiser company would share the remain- 
ing 80 percent. 

On September 14, 1954, the Government of British Columbia and 
the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. entered into a contract—since 
twice extended—which authorizes the company to proceed with the 
preliminary steps toward construction of this project. Excerpts are 
printed herein as appendix 4 and a copy of the entire agreement is in 
the files of the committee. 

A second specific proposal is the offer of the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council to finance the construction of Mica Dam, also in return for a 
share of the downstream power benefits realized by Bonneville Power 
Administration as a result of the storage provided by the huge Mica 
Reservoir. This proposal was explained to me in Seattle by Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, former Bonneville Power Administrator who now heads 
Seattle City Light andis chairman of the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council, and Mr. Jack D. Stevens, consulting engineer for the council: 

The Puget Sound Utilities Council is composed of the Seattle 
and Tacoma City Light systems, Public Utility Districts of 
Snohomish and Chelan Counties, Wash., and the Puget Sound 
Power & LightCo. Together, these five utilities propose to finance 
construction of the Mica project at an estimated cost of 
$250,000,000. Ownership of the project would then be turned 
over to British Columbia, which could arrange for the installation 
at-site power. Storage from the Mica Reservoir would be 
released to increase prime power at Columbia River plants in the 
United States now in existence or under construction by 1,100,000 
kilowatts. Of this increase, the members of the Puget Sound 
Utilities Council would receive from Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration the amount of power necessary to amortize the council’s 
costs of financing the Mica project—estimated at about 800,000 
kilowatts. The remaining 300,000 kilowatts would be added to 
BPA’s power pool. 
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This plan has been proposed to officials of the Canadian Government, 
of the government of British Columbia, and of Bonneville Power 
Administration. Like the Kaiser proposal, it depends on agreement 
with all three of these governmental authorities. 

Widely held Canadian views 

In the foregoing paragraphs of this section of my report, I have 
reviewed my itinerary and my meetings with representatives of 
Canadian opinion so as to draw, in as much detail as is feasible in a 
written report, the background of my impressions of the views most 
commonly expressed about the future course of Columbia Basin 
development in Canada. 

There are obvious dangers in undertaking to report a single ‘‘public 
opinion’”’ on any complex subject, and caution is doubly indicated if 
the opinion reported is that of people in another country, even if we 
share as many characteristics and traditions as we do with our Cana- 
dian friends. Nevertheless, I believe I found certain views expressed 
widely enough to be of significance to the committee. Of course, all 
the following statements of representative views should not be attri- 
buted to any one of the many individuals whose names appear in this 
report. 

Ps 1. Insistence on maximum development.—The value of the vast 
hydroelectric power potential lying dormant in the river canyons 
of British Columbia is well understood north of the border. 
The people of the Province and their representatives have seen 
the progress which 20 years of Columbia River development in 
the United States have brought to the Pacific Northwest. They 
visualize an industrial empire for western Canada, built on the 
full utilization of the waterpower latent in their portion of the 
Columbia River Basin. 

2. Canadian resources for Canada.—Canadians generally would 
prefer this full utilization to benefit the industrial development of 
their own Pacific Northwest and are averse to the direct or in- 
direct ‘‘export’’ of their waterpower potential to the more devel- 
oped power market of the United States. Their convictions in 
this respect reflect both national pride and a confident long-range 
view of the future of western Canada. 

3. Recognition of public responsibility.—Both in public meetings 
and in private conversations, the view was repeatedly expressed 
that only the National Governments of Canada and the United 
States can work out a settled program for mutually beneficial 
upstream development and downstream benefits in the Columbia 
River Basin; and that the Dominion and the Provincial Govern- 
ment in British Columbia, acting in continuing cooperation with 
the United States Government, can best undertake developments 
of the magnitude of those possible on the upper Columbia River. 

It is particularly striking to be able to report that not once did 
I hear the issue of ‘“‘socialism’’ raised in discussing the best means 
of developing this great river, although I met with Canadians of 
nearly all shades of political opinion. 

I spoke at length with Members of Parliament representing the 
people of British Columbia at Ottawa, who belong to the Con- 
servative Party and to the CCF, and with many private indi- 
viduals belonging to these, to the Liberal, or to the Social Credit 
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Parties. Some of these men have been impressed with the 
success of the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Bonneville 
Power Administration and have proposed that their Dominion 
and Provincial Governments join in a Canadian program pat- 
terned after these famous American agencies. Some expressed 
misgivings about the participation of any United States invest- 
ment, whether public or private, in the development of Canadian 
basic natural resources. But all dealt with the problem in terms 
of concrete, practical alternatives to the agreed common goal of 
maximum economic development—not one placed partisan 
political slogans ahead of this common goal. 

4. Desire for Canadian-United States agreement.—There is sincere 
concern over the threat to the traditionally close relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada posed by the disagreement 
over Columbia and Kootenay River storage and by the possi- 
bility of partial diversion of these rivers in Canada from their 
natural course through the United States. Canadian investiga- 
tions of the feasibility of such diversions are sometimes spoken of 
as studies necessary to evaluate the full economic potential of 
Canadian storage which may be sought in negotiations with the 
United States, and many do not expect that the diversions will 
actually be made over the determined opposition of the United 
States. At the same time, I found universal support in Canada 
for pressing forward toward mutual agreement between our two 
Nations so as to permit the earliest possible start on the develop- 
ment of upstream storage and power projects in Canada. 

5. First priority for Mica project—The major general attitudes 
reported in the foregoing four paragraphs are sometimes reflected 
in other views which may be listed here as more specific applica- 
tions of those attitudes. 

The Mica dam and reservoir are regarded as the key project 
on the Columbia River in Canada. Plans for this project are 
far enough along to permit early construction, and no downstream 
power project in Canada is now known to be economically 
feasible without Mica Dam storage. Our own Libby project on 
the Kootenai River is sometimes linked with Mica, in the sense 
that the agreement on the issue of downstream benefits which is 
necessary for early construction of Mica may also permit the 
United States to proceed with this great authorized Federal 
project. 

Canadians generally have confidence that their position in 
these negotiations is being represented to the full limits of their 
national interests under the leadership of Gen. A. G. L, 
McNaughton, who is respected as Canada’s most illustrious 
soldier. 

General McNaughton and the Dominion Government have 
opposed effectuation of the plan for Arrow Lakes storage agreed 
upon between the government of British Columbia and the 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., which I also sometimes 
heard criticized as less than full development and as an export 
of Canadian waterpower potential to foreign industry. <A 
Dominion licensing requirement has been imposed by the adoption 
last June of a new Canadian International Rivers Improvements 
Act, and the Kaiser project is now regarded in some quarters as 


70036—55 3 
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improbable. Because the proposal of the Puget Sound Utilities 
Council is to construct the Mica project to its full proportions, 
and to turn it and its at-site power potential over to British 
Columbia, there is apparently less opposition to that proposal, 
which is probably also not as widely known as that of the Kaiser 
company. 

I would like to conclude this section of my report_by assuring the 
committee again that, throughout my journey in Canada, I found 
the most alert and informed interest in the subject of Columbia 
River Basin development; that our Canadian neighbors are eager to 
agree with us on a program for the rapid utilization of upstream 
resources to the mutual benefit of the entire basin; but that they are 

also determined to secure their full share of these benefits ; in a Manner 

which will promote the maximum economic development of their 
own country. I am deeply indebted, as a representative of this 
committee, to the generous assistance which so many public and 
private persons in Canada contributed toward the success of my 
mission for the chairman of the committee. 


ISSUES RAISED IN PLANNING UPSTREAM DEVELOPMENT 
OF COLUMBIA RIVER 


The following section of my report is intended to identify some of 
the issues which have been raised in planning the development and 
use of the Canadian upstream storage potential. 

It is obviously impossible, in this personal report, fully to cover 
the substance of the engineering, economic, and legal problems involved 
in planning a program of development for a vast river basin which is 
divided by an international border between two great nations. How- 
ever, these problems must be solved to the satisfaction of both nations 
before there can be progress with the urgently needed construction 
of upstream storage and power projects on the Columbia River in 
Canada and at Libby on the Kootenai in Montana. It should be 
the function of public hearings by this committee, early in the com- 
ing session of Congress, to determine in detail how effectively the 
responsible agencies of the United States are working toward the 
earliest possible solution of these problems. 


THE CANADIAN POSITION ON ISSUES OF UPSTREAM DEVELOPMENT 


Study of the future development of the Columbia River system was 
referred to the International Joint Commission by the Governments 
of Canada and the United States on March 9, 1944. The terms of the 
Columbia River reference, which is reprinted in full as appendix 5 
hereto, ordered— 
that the Commission shall determine whether in its judgment further development 


of the water resources of the river basin would be practicable and in the public 
interest from the points of view of the two Governments * * 


and that— 


in the event that the Commission should find that further works or projects would 
be feasible and desirable * * * it should indicate how the interests on either side 
of the boundary would be benefited or adversely affected thereby, and should 
estimate the costs of such works or projects, including indemnification for damage 
to public and private property and the costs of any remedial works that may be 
found to be necessary, and should indicate how the costs of any projects and the 
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amounts of any resulting damage may be apportioned between the two Govern- 
ments. 

‘As I have already mentioned, the Canadian section of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission is headed by Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton. 
General McNaughton is an engineer, as well as a celebrated Canadian 
military hero of both World Wars. Although under Canada’s parlia- 
mentary form of government, he is not himself a member of the 
Government, there is no doubt that he works closely with the appro- 
priate Cabinet Ministers, that his advice carries great weight, and that, 
in general, he represents the position of his Government toward the 
subject matter of the Columbia River reference. 

During the spring of 1955, the position of the Canadian Government 
was given detailed public exposition in the course of parliamentary 
consideration of the International River Improvements Act. 

This act, then known as bill No. 3, was designed to establish a 
measure of Dominion control over the construction of projects on 
‘Gnternational rivers,’ defined as ‘‘water flowing from any place 
in Canada to any place outside Canada.” The occasion for the 
Dominion Government’s introduction of this bill was universally recog- 
nized to be the Government’s opposition to the Arrow Lakes project 
agreed upon between the Provincial Government of British Columbia 
and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., which threatened to inter- 
fere with the Dominion Government’s own plans for the Columbia 
River. 

The progress of these plans was explained to the Parliamentary 
Committee on External Affairs, holding hearings on bill No. 3, by 
General McNaughton, who testified and answered questions for 4 
days. The following paragraphs will summarize and quote some 
of the general’s testimony of special relevance to the present report. 
(The larger print is a summarized restatement, and the smaller, direct 
' quotations of General McNaughton’s testimony.) 

At the time of the Columbia River reference, in 1944, the United 
States had numerous existing and planned projects and the elements 
of a long-range plan for development which even included the use of 
continued flows and storage of Canadian water. 

This is foresight and I take no exception to this exercise of initiative by our 

friends in their planning. It is a Canadian responsibility—not theirs—that we 
should assess the value of these resources and require due recompense if indeed 
we are to consent to their use to someone else’s benefit at all. 
Thus Canada’s immediate need was to initiate topographic, hydro- 
graphic, and engineering studies of the Canadian part of the Colum- 
bia Basin, on the basis of which its hydroelectric possibilities could 
be evaluated. These studies are now far advanced but not quite 
completed. 

Simultaneously, the Canadian and United States sections of the 
International Joint Commission have discussed the question of 
recompense by downstream power-generating agencies for benefits 
which they derive from upstream storage. The Canadian section 
has demanded recognition of the principle of sharing downstr»am 
benefits. 


“Complete impasse” on Libby project 
The immediate occasion for this demand was the application of the 


United States to build Libby Dam, authorized by Congress as a 
Federal project in 1950. Located on the Kootenai in Montana, the 
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proposed Libby Dam would require the full flow of that river from 


Canada to fill its 5 million acre-feet reservoir, which would flood 
15,000 acres in British Columbia. 


Here the flooding at the boundary: would be 150 feet and the upstream state, 
British Columbia, is entitled under this principle to an allocation proportional 
to this increase of level multiplied by the whole flow of the Kootenay from above 
the boundary. 

This represents something more than one-third of the total at-site power to be 
generated at Libby. This power would of course be paid for at the going rate 
to cover cost and return on investment * * * 


However, 


the Canadian commissioners had not been able to persuade our colleagues in the 
IJC in the Libby case to agree even to discuss any recompense whatever for 
the resources of Canada in the way of head and flow which were to be used in 
that project, if it were undertaken. 

* * * * * * * 


Now, what did we do? We had from the United States this indication that 
they were glad to take our water and to give us nothing for it. We at once turned 
the attention of our engineers on the possibility of the use of those waters in 
Canada * * *. When the Kootenay is high, some of the water flows across 
Canal Flats into the Columbia, so that by building a dam below the river we 
could get 5,000 cubie feet per second on the average over the year out of the 
Kootenay, and put it into the Columbia where at least we would have the benefit 
of nearly 570 feet or more of head than we otherwise would * * *, I[ then 
invited our engineers in the study of the Mica Reservoir to examine the Monashee 
Mouptains from cellar to attic, so to speak; * * * to ascertain if there was, in 
fact, any possibility of taking these waters through those mountains—or some 
portion of them—to use them through the two-thousand-odd feet of head in the 
Fraser Basin and so to generate power and get some return. 


The Canadian commissioners expected to draw support for their 
position because it paralleled the draft of an interstate compact among 
the American States in the Columbia Basin and from the appointment 
of the former Governor of Idaho—an upstream State—as chairman 
of the United States section of the Commission. However, the draft 
of this interstate compact has met with strong opposition, cand j in the 
Commission “we have run up against a complete i impasse.’ 

Turning again to Libby, may I mention that we now have the new application 
(May 1954) from the United States Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles. This does 
not seem to represent any more favorable approach to the problem of an equitable 
di ision of benefits. The reply made by the Government of Canada indicates 
we will not be prepared to go on with the discussion until we know the possibili- 
ties of the Kootenay diversion, among other matters, 





The diversion studies 

Because of the impasse on the issue of downstream benefits, further 
progress on the United States Libby application is thus being in- 
definitely postponed for completion of Canadian studies of the pos- 
sibility of developing the storage potential of the Kootenay and 
Columbia Rivers for downstream utilization entirely within Canada. 
General McNaughton explained the three alternative plans of develop- 
ment which are under consideration by the Canadian Government: 

In the first ease, there may be no diversions from one tributary to another under 
which condition the Kootenay will continue to flow in the wide loop through 
Montana and Idaho, dropping some 570 feet en route and making possible the 
large United States projects at Libby and Katka, 

*” * * * * * 
Under this condition of no diversion, the Columbia waters would continue to 


flow into the Grand Coulee Dam unaltered in quantity but, when Mica and 
Murphy Creek are built, these flows would be regulated to the extent of 10.5 








. 
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million acre-feet and something more than 4.0 million acre-feet respectively, a 
service which is worth more than 14 billion kilowatt-hours annually to the United 
States in terms of on-peak power, to meet demands which otherwise could not 
be satisfied except by thermal generated power costing upward of 6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In the second case, there would be no turbines or generators installed at the 
Bull River Dam and the waters of the Upper Kootenay to the extent of some 
5,000 cubic feet per second mean annual flow would be impounded in the Bull 
River-Luxor Reservoir. This reservoir has a capacity of 3.4 million acre-feet 
and would feed down the Columbia through powerplants at Luxor, Donald 
Canyon, Mica, Priest Rapids, and Little Dalles; thence to the Arrow Lakes 
and Murphy Creek powerplant and across the boundary into Grand Coulee 
Reservoir. 

As far as the United States is concerned, the volume of water reaching Grand 
Coulee Reservoir is unaltered by this diversion of the Kootenay, but there would 
be a considerable loss of power potential on the Kootenay in Montana and Idaho 
represented by the 5,000 cubic feet per second of mean annual flow through 
570 feet of head of which 232 feet might have been developed at Libby and 
263 feet at Katka. 

. * * * * * * 


In the third case, a tunnel about the size of those recently built by the Ontario 
Hydro at Niagara, would connect the Little Dalles pool with Summit Lake at the 
headwaters of the Eagle River. This tunnel would provide capacity to divert 
the stored flood water in the Luxor-Bull River and Mica Reservoirs to the amount 
of 15 million acre-feet annually at the times required for the regulation of the 
Fraser system. In passing to the Fraser these waters would first be used in the 
Mica powerplant and the Priest Rapids powerplant. 

Under this proposal, the energy conserved by the storage of the 15 million 
acre-feet in the Mica and Bull River-Luxor Reservoirs would all be generated 
in Canada, a considerable part in the Fraser River system in close proximity to 
the large markets; and by reason of its use for regulation making possible the 
development and use also of the normal flows of the Fraser itself. 

* * * * * * * 

Upstream at Mica the Canadian head which may be used on the Columbia 
to near Revelstoke and thence down the Fraser in regulated flow is from a crest 
elevation above the sea of 2,440 feet, of which some 2,000 feet we forecast may 
possibly be developed economically. 

This development depends, of course, on the availability of sites 
on the Fraser River and on the feasibility and cost of diversion tunnels 
through the Monashee Range. Both of these are still under investi- 
gation, but the evidence to date is tentatively favorable. 

By late 1954, it seemed favorable enough to the Canadian Govern- 
ment that it budgeted $250,000 to be spent specifically on engineering 
studies of the Columbia-Fraser River diversion in the following year. 
The Canadian Parliament authorized this large special appropria- 
tion for that purpose on May 13, 1955. 

The legality of the diversion of part of the natural flows of the 
Kootenay and Columbia Rivers which would normally reach the 
United States is predicated on article Il of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, the same treaty which created the International 
Joint Commission, which reads: 

Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself . . . the exclusive 
jurisdiction and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or per- 
manent, of all waters on its own side of the line which in their natural channels 
would flow across the boundary or into boundary waters; but it is agreed that 
any interference with or diversion from their natural channel of such waters on 
either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury on the other side of the bound- 
ary, shall give rise to the same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same 
legal remedies as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion or 
interference occurs; * * * 


To carry out the provision for judicial remedies specified in_ this 
article, the Canadian Parliament in 1911 gave the Exchequer Court 
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of Canada jurisdiction over claims of any party to have been injured 
by a Canadian diversion or interference. 

(Chairman Jordan of the United States section of the International 
Joint Commission, has argued that ‘‘obviously, the United States, as 
an injured sovereign, will not be limited to the redress provided for 
an injured party (spelled with small letter ‘p’) by article IT.’’) 

General McNaughton continued that, so far, there has been no 
occasion for the adjudication in either country of downstream rights 
under this provision. It may be argued that the remedy must be 
money damages, 
for article II of the 1909 treaty reserves to the upstream country the exclusive 
jurisdiction over the use and diversion of such waters on its own side of the 
boundary. If the diversion could be halted by an injunction obtained by a 
citizen of the downstream country, this provision of article II of the treaty 
would be rendered meaningless. Whether or not an injured party would be 


entitled to obtain an injunction, or only monetary damages, will only be known 
when and if a case is taken to the courts. 


On the basis of the Canadian analysis of the volumes of flow which 
have already been developed below the border by the United States, 
the contemplated diversions could be carried out without impairing 
any legal interest of the United States under the treaty of 1909. 

But I must say that our margin of possibility has by now shrunk to something 


very narrow and unless we take appropriate action to protect our interests it 
may indeed vanish altogether. 


General McNaughton made clear to the committee his firm con- 
viction that the flow of Canada’s rivers should be fully used for the 
economic development of Canada: 

Gentlemen, I do not believe there is another region in the world beyond this 
region of British Columbia of which we are speaking that has this opportunity 
to clearly lay out a progressive development down through the years and to 
have it operate in terms of cheaper power year by year as the development 
goes on. 

It is perfectly clear that in the long run all the water resources of the region 
will be taken up and we will have to look to more expensive sources of power 
in order to satisfy the demand of the people for energy. * * * We have nothing 
to spare. We need everything that we can get. 

The proposal which we have indicated to you is that of conserving the flow of 
Canadian ownership for Canada. There is every reason to believe, that in the 
course of 2, or at most 3, decades these flows will be fully taken into use. 

If we can arrange it and settle it that is what we should do, while we still have 
the power of decision in our hands. 


Provineial role important in actual river development 


I have included the preceding lengthy review of the statements of 
General McNaughton in my report to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs because I think it is of special interest to 
the committee to have the Canadian position set forth in the words 
of the individual who, as Chairman of the Canadian section of the 
International Joint Commission, is primarily responsible for repre- 
senting his Government in the negotiation of these issues between 
Canada and the United States. Clearly, the general speaks with 
genuine enthusiasm of the possibilities for low-cost Canadian hydro- 
electric power development inherent in bis plan of diverting all legally 
available flows of the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers in Canada into 
the headwaters of the Fraser River. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that in Canada ownership of rivers is held in the name of the 
Provinces. While the Dominion Government could perhaps take 
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control of the construction of projects on these international rivers 
by declaring them to be “‘works for the general advantage of Canada,” 
such a decision would mean a major break in Canada’s federal con- 
stitutional tradition. General McNaughton recognized this when, 
in answer to a question, he told the Parliamentary Committee on 
External Affairs: 


Mr. Chairman, I hope that I never made a suggestion anywhere that anybody 
is going to compel the Province of British Columbia to adopt any of these devel- 
opments. We have in the Commission a responsibility of studying the matter 
and putting up proposals and suggestions and recommendations to all the gov- 
ernments concerned. When we have done that, that is where our responsibil- 
ities end. The responsibility is then with the Government of British Columbia 
primarily to see whether they accept these recommendations and should get 
along with it or whether they reject it. What we depend upon in carrying 
perhaps public opinion with us in these matters is the expertness and validity 
of the information we will put forward. If we cannot carry public opinion with 
us in these matters, that is the end of it. 


It is beyond the realm of my report to express any views about 
internal relationships within the Canadian federal system or about 
the manner in which the Provincial and National Governments may 
work out a scheme of development for the upper Columbia Basin. 
However, my report would be incomplete without a statement of the 
position of the Provincial Government of British Columbia on this 
subject. 

On April 27, 1955, the Provincial Government submitted to the 
Parliamentary Committee on External Affairs its representations in 
the matter of bill No. 3, which, as stated earlier, was universally 
understood to have been designed to block the Arrow Lakes project 
agreed upon between the province and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. A copy of the entire document submitted by the Provincial 
Government is being placed in the files of the Senate Interior 
Committee with my report. 

In this representation, Attorney General Bonner of British Columbia 
protested against what his Government deemed inadequate oppor- 
tunity for provincial participation in the process of planning river 
development in British Columbia: 


I would illustrate the shortcomings of this situation by pointing out that such 
major decisions on the part of the Canadian membership of the Board as the sur- 
vey of the proposed Kootenay diversion, the proposed Columbia-Fraser diver- 
sion, or the diversion of the Shuswap to the Okanagan were made without the. 
benefit of discussions on the committee level at which the Province had repre- 
sentation. 

The matter of the Kootenay River diversion study, which would naturally be 
of prime interest to the Province, was reported to the Province as a fait accompli 
by the direct distribution by General McNaughton of a copy of a report compiled 
by the Department of Northern Affairs and Natural Resources following investi- 
gations which were made without the knowledge of the Province of British 
Columbia. 

* . . % o* * 


My purpose in raising this matter in connection with a bill devoted to the 
development and utilizing of the water resources of Canada is to suggest to this 
Standing Committee on External Affairs the need for reexamination of existing 
machinery dealing with water resources and, insofar as the work of this machinery 
deals with the water resources of British Columbia, the need for greater partici- 
porn by, and representation of, the officials of the Province in matters of vital 

rovincial concern. 

Valuable as planning for hydroelectric development may be, the Province 
cannot consent to have casually planned out of existence certain portions of the 
Province, particularly if this is done by agencies in which the Province does not 
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have suitable voice or representation, and which, on that account, are not re- 
sponsible to the Government of British Columbia. 


His statement then expressed the concern of the Government of 
British Columbia for early development of storage and power projects 
on which amicable international agreement could be reached without 
delay, in these terms: 


We are assured on all sides that our water resources, particularly those of the 
Columbia, are of increasing value. 

This is evidenced from the power shortage apparent in the Northwest States. 

Knowing the strategic value of industry depending upon Columbia waterpower, 
the fact that we are delaying the development of hydro installation in the United 
States while we in Canada pursue a leisurely examination of our own resources 
can only cause our American friends understandable exasperation. 

I think the time is at hand when we should concert our best efforts at the 
Federal and Provincial level to insure no further delay in the development of 
certain feasible and desirable projects on the Columbia. 

I have two in mind—the Mica Dam and Arrow Lakes storage, which properly 
go together. So great would be the combined benefit to the United States of the 
development of these projects that it has been suggested that American capital 
would be literally donated to Canada to insure these undertakings. 

Our sole expenditure would be for generating facilities, which soon would be 
offset by the value of downstream benefits returned to Canada in proper measure 
for Canadian use. 

I am advised that an immediate market exists for whatever energy return to 
British Columbia may be determined for Arrow Lakes storage. 

It may be difficult to dispose immediately of the large power block of which 
Mica is capable. 

I would remind the committee, however, that successful negotiation by the 
Governments of Canada and the United States on the reduction of tariffs on 
strategic metals entering the United States would be almost immediately followed 
by increased activity of basic industry already established in my own Province, 
and also by accelerated industrial settlement by domestic and foreign capital 
anxious to take advantage of the abundance of cheap power which we can develop. 

Active discussions between British Columbia and Canada to this end should 
take place without delay. 

While we make no move to develop the Columbia, and oppose such American 
projects as Libby (which I think we are well advised to do), and in these circum- 
stances talk of diverting the Columbia into the Fraser, we cannot hope to avoid 
creating resentment on the part of the United States to the detriment of our 
long-time good relationship. 

In my opinion the Columbia diversion requires more to commend it than I 
have heard so far. 

We must not endanger our salmon run in the Fraser, as did the Americans 
upon the Columbia. 

- That is but one aspect, but it, too, is international. 

Neither must we be dog-in-the-manger in respect of water which for the moment 
may be called surplus. 

I know from the remarks of Len Jordan, Chairman of the United States Section 
of the International Joint Commission, delivered before the Canadian-United 
States Committee in Bermuda at its spring meeting in March of this year, that 
the Columbia diversion proposal has the ingredients of a major misunderstanding 
between the United States and Canada. 

I know all here would regret to see such a development. Frank discussions 
regarding water power among representatives of Canada, the United States, and 
British Columbia are clearly necessary for the harmonious development of 
the Columbia. ; 


Negotiating the value of upstream storage 

In placing a value on the downstream benefits to be attributed to 
upstream storage—if that storage is not to be diverted to downstream 
projects within Canada—General McNaughton has consistently held 
out for the cost of steam generation of power as. the true measure. 
He explained his position to the parliamentary committee in this way: 
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Now if this stored water is not available the only other relief is steam and it 
seems therefore that in such conditions the real value of the electrical energy 
derived from the stored water is the same as what it would have cost to produce 
it by the only alternative method—steam. 

* * * * * * * 


However, since a good bargain requires that both parties should benefit sub- 
stantially, it is not to be expected that the upstream state will receive the full 
value in cash or the equivalent. Equity, of course, requires a division of benefits 
and so the amount to be paid in cash or in power will be somewhere in between 
the ‘‘value’”’ on the one hand and the “‘cost’’ of the storage and its operation on 
the other. The exact division cannot I think be a matter of rule but must be the 
result of a bargain struck in each instance. 

What I do emphasize is that the ‘‘value’’ to be taken into account is that of 
“‘on-peak”’ generation by steam. * * * 


This insistence that the “real value” of the power potential inherent 
in upstream storage is the cost of generating equivalent electric power 
by the use of steam represents the major premise of the Canadian 
position in the negotiations in the International Joint Commission. 
However, the genuine desire to reach agreement, and the recognition 
that agreement requires compromise, are equally apparent in the 
policy statements of the Canadian Government. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive statement of the Canadian. posi- 
tion is contained in an address by Hon. Jean LeSage, Minister of 
Northern Affairs and Natural Resources, before the Pacific North- 
west Trade Association in Vancouver, British Columbia, May 9, 
1955. This statement by the responsible Cabinet Minister provides 
an excellent summary of the views of the Canadian Government, 
and I therefore conclude this section of my report on the Canadian 
position by quoting it extensively. 

The Minister stated that the same common resource which ties 
together the region of the Columbia Basin in both Nations also offers 
complementary sources of competition and conflict. 


Only part of the power potential of the Columbia River system can be devel- 
oped through a series of dams using the available at-site head because there is 
a great difference between summer and winter flows. The optimum develop- 
ment of the basin will necessitate the construction of upstream storage facilities 
to provide downstream power and to keep costs low. Thus, joint action by 
upstream and downstream areas will in many cases be required to develop the 
power potential of the region economically. 

This complex set of relationships is further complicated by the physical pos- 
sibility of diverting floodwaters from the Kootenay River into the Columbia 
through Canal Flats and from the Columbia River into the Fraser River 
system. * * * 

However, the fact that those diversions are physically feasible and that we 
have the right to make them does not of itself necessarily mean that they will 
be initiated. Economic considerations will have to be taken into account in 
reaching a decision. That is why an investigation is now being made on the 
feasibility of the Kootenay and Columbia diversion projects. Results of these 
surveys are expected within a year. 

We want to obtain precise data on the benefits to be derived from these diver- 
sions and on their cost, including, of course, the possible damages to downstream 
interests. Once we know the quantity and the cost of power which could thus 
be made available, it will be eeatel to compare those data with the cost of thermal 
and atomic power. It will be particularly important to make such a comparison 
with the quantity and the cost of power that the downstream interests would 
be prepared to give in recompense for storage facilities if the floodwaters were 
not diverted. All the direct and indirect effects of these alternatives will have 
to be carefully examined before a final decision is reached. 

This brings us back to the competitive and complementary relationships 
existing between upstream and downstream areas in the Pacific Northwest region 
and raises the complex problem of downstream benefits. Given the strong 
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competitive factors now opposing the two main eroups of interests, it is quite 
understandable that the downstream areas would like to keep for themselves all 
the downstream power made available through regulated flow and to provide 
compensation only in terms of money for the damage caused by the upstream 
storage facilities. It is equally understandable that the upstream areas should 
refuse such proposals because even adequate compensation for damages does not 
add to their wealth. 
* * * * * * * 

It is evident that these opposite views must be reconciled in order to reach a 
satisfactory arrangement. Some compromise will have to be worked out whereby 
the upstream areas will receive an adequate and fair share of downstream power. 
I am convinced that this claim of the upstream interests is perfectly justified. 
It should be noted that the power made available under those particular conditions 
is a joint product resulting from the joint enterprise of upstream and downstream 
interests. The downstream areas provide the head which is certainly a valuable 
resource, but the upstream areas contribute the storage sites which are required 
to regulate the flow of water and also may permit flooding above the boundary to 
increase the head below. It cannot be denied that a topography favorable to 
storage sites is a very valuable asset which can be utilized in perpetuity. It 
follows therefore that when downstream and upstream areas decide to use their 
respective physical assets jointly for the generation of power, they both have a 
claim on the end product. Moreover, they both make their contribution in 
physical terms—even though some expenditures are involved to develop the 
natural resources—so that they are both entitled to a quantity of the joint 
product in physical terms. 


This is a clear and concise presentation of the Canadian claim, not 
only to the principle of ‘‘downstream benefits,”’ but also to the division 
of these benefits in kind—in electric power rather than in money. 

However, Canada appears to seek consideration of payment simul- 
taneously with consideration of the principle of sharing power itself, 
Assertion of the latter principle does not mean abandonment of the 
“steam cost’”’ theory of the value of Canadian storage to the United 
States. 


The real value of power in the United States Pacific Northwest is represented 
by the cost of producing additional power from the cheapest source now available 
in the area. Canada cannot be expected to permit the sale of its power on the 
United States market at a price much lower than this cost. Is Canada reasonably 
to be expected to use its own resources in such a way as to encourage new industries 
to locate on the other side of the boundary where they will have immediate access 
to the United States market, where they will enjoy tariff protection and get cheap 
power as well? Our first duty is to use Canadian resources to foster Canadian 
development. * * * 

If the application of this policy results in some region having a temporary sur- 
plus of power this is no reason to think the policy is wrong. We can be sure the 
surplus will be only temporary. Moreover, it is not a surplus of power, but a 
shortage which creates great difficulties and which brings industrial expansion to 
anend. A temporary surplus of power is the very condition of economic progress 
in the age of modern technology. Power projects require several years to be 
completed but the demand for power may rise suddenly. That is why regions 
enjoying temporary surpluses possess a great economic advantage and must think 
twice before deciding to part with it. 


We might wish that the facts expressed by Mr. LeSage in these last 
few sentences were more clearly understood by those who, in the cause 
of special interests or from a narrow sense of false economy, have 
attacked as “white elephants” the great Federal low-cost power 
projects on the Columbia River in the United States. Evidently, 
our Canadian friends have learned the lesson of hydroelectric power 
development in the Columbia Basin better than many of those now 
in control of that development in our own country. 

The Canadian Minister concluded his address with this view of the 
next step to be taken toward developing an agreed program for 
Canadian storage in the Columbia Basin: 
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It seems to me that all parties concerned should make krown in the near future 
whether or not they accept the principle of sharing downstream benefits. As far 
as we are concerned in Canada, I have attempted to make our position clear on 
this. If there is general agreement on the principle itself, then we will have to 
discuss how it should be applied. Perhaps it will be possible to work out a general 
formula that could be applied to each case involving downstream benefits. If 
this is found impossible, we should at least try to agree on the factors to be con- 
sidered and on their relative importance. A specific formula for the allocation of 
downstream power would then have to be worked out in each case. There is no 
easy and simple solution to the problem of downstream benefits. It is only 
through negotiations that we can hope to find a satisfactory compromise. 


The preceding section, then, represents the program for the upper 
Columbia now under intensive study by the Government of Canada, 
and the Canadian position in the negotiations pending in the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. The next section will review some of the 
available statements indicating the position of our Government in 
these negotiations. 


THE UNITED STATES POSITION IN THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT 
COMMISSION 


In our own country, as I have already suggested, the problem of 
upstream development in the Canadian reaches of the great rivers 
which are the lifeblood of the Pacific Northwest has not yet had the 
public attention it deserves. Thus, there has also been little public 
explanation or discussion of our objectives and our attitude in the 
negotiations between Canada and the United States in the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission. 

There has been some exposition of the American point of view in 
recent speeches by Chairman Jordan of the United States section of 
the Commission. To avoid any risk of inaccuracy in restating that 
point of view in my report, it will be most convenient to include 
significant portions of these statements of the United States position 
in Mr. Jordan’s own words. 

At the semiannual meeting of the International Joint Commission 
in Ottawa October 4, 1955, Mr. Jordan objected for the United States 
section to proposals advanced by General McNaughton for Com- 
mission studies which would tacitly assume Canada’s right eventually 
fe carry through its plans to divert Kootenay and Columbia River 

Ows. 

Speaking to the Pacific Northwest Trade Association in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, May 10, 1955—the day after the address by the 
Honorable Jean LeSage which is quoted at length in the preceding 
section—Governor Jordan said: 


During the past several months, we have heard much discussion of Canadian 
storage. Sooner or later, any discussion of storage is bound to bring up the 
question of downstream benefits for headwater storage. As a matter of fact, the 
evaluation of downstream benefits from headwater storage is a difficult task. 

Some of the more enthusiastic proponents of headwater storage claim values 
for storage that will not stand up under scrutiny. It may be because of an erron- 
eous assumption that a system is to remain forever 100 percent hydro or the 
equally faulty assumption that by building a storage dam in a river the quantity 
of water is increased. Actually not one acre-foot of water is added—only the time 
of runoff has been improved by regulation. 

Moreover, the values of headwater storage are not only difficult to determine 
at a given time in a given system, but these initial values regress very rapidly as 
additional storage is added to the system. * * * 
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Obviously, then, it is very important that we concentrate our best efforts to 
develop United States storage adequate to accomplish the objective of the main 
flood-control plan and at the same time capture for these projects the premium 
power values available to ‘‘early added”’ storage. 

Proposals for the United States to participate in the costs of Canadian storage 
projects must be critically examined to determine their net, long-range value to 
the United States. These proposals cannot be considered a benefit to the United 
States unless they increase power output at plants in the United States at less 
cost than available alternatives. Storage reservoirs already planned in the United 
States can also regulate flows in the Columbia River so that they can be utilized 
advantageously by the downstream plants. We should be willing to participate 
in joint storage undertakings of mutal advantage, but we must not blindly accept 
hypothetical or temporary advantages, nor can we afford to pay more for regula- 
tion of flows than the same degree of flow regulation would cost if obtained by 
some of the fine storage potentialities in the United States. 

Claims have been made that the Mica Creek project, for example, would increase 
prime power output in the United States by approximately 1,100,000 kilowatts, 
plus hundreds of thousands more when the John Day, Priest Rapids, Wells and 
Rocky Reach projects are built. The conditions and assumptions which are 
necessary to support such a figure are unrealistic and it is a gross overstatement 
of the true value of the project to the United States. * * * 

Another factor of even greater importance is the assumption as to the order 
in which various storage projects will be developed. For example, if we assume 
that Mica Creek is developed next and prior to completion of the 21 million 
acre-feet of storage in the United States contemplated for the phase C level, the 
increase in prime power output at downstream plants would be over a million kilo- 
watts. However, if we consider Mica Creek for development just after we 
complete the phase C level, the amount of downstream prime power added is only 
430,000 kilowatts, less than half as much. If we consider Mica Creek, Arrow 
Lakes and Libby as jointly added to the existing system on an equal basis, the 
gross prime power added to the existing system on an equal basis, that share of the 
gross prime power added by Mica Creek, would be 739,000 kilowatts. 

But this is only the beginning of the story. Let us look further ahead. The 
Pacific Northwest has many other projects cheaper than steam, most of which are 
authorized. The general concept of a main control plan, based on the official 
report of 1948 (H. Doc. No. 531) with the latest recommended additions of Bruces 
Eddy and Penny Cliffs, will produce 10 to 11 million kilowatts of firm power, and 
the flood control needed for the Lower Columbia River. These projects will all 
be needed within a few years. The load growth of our four Northwestern States 
has doubled since 1947. By the time it doubles again, all of these projects will 
be needed, whether or not Canadian storage becomes available. 

How does that affect the picture? 

If we consider that these other projects will be built in any event, the addition 
of Libby, Mica Creek and Arrow Lakes would add 665,000 kilowatts of prime 
power to the system of which only 343,000 kilowatts would be due to Mica Creek. 

Moreover, as we go beyond the degree of hydroelectric power development 
which I have described, we expect to enter a phase D level of a hydrothermal 
system. This may be based upon thermal plants using coal, oil or gas (the fossil 
fuels) or may be based upon nuclear energy. In either event, most of the hydro 
plants will at that time increase their installations to the maximum practicable 
to operate for peaking purposes, as they do already in most parts of the United 
States. Although we have not yet fully studied such a system, it is apparent that 
downstream benefits of storage will have to be evaluated on a completely different 
basis than for an all-hydro system. At that time, the main stem Columbia 
River plants will easily be able to maintain their presently planned ultimate 
installations as dependable capacity, without any increase in regulation of the 
river by storage in Canada. Storage projects in Canada will no longer afford a 
large advantage to the United States. 


In summary, our representative seems to be telling the Canadians 
(1) that diversion of Kootenay and Columbia River water stored in 
Canadian reservoirs for downstream utilization on the Fraser River 
will be resisted as an invasion of United States appropriations of the 
flows of these rivers and as a serious injury to the United States; 
(2) that we intend to develop fully the storage sites available in the 
Columbia Basin in the United States and to “capture for these proj- 
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ects the premium power values available to ‘early-added’ storage” 
(3) that this development in the United States will make progressively 
less valuable to us the storage potential in the Canadian part of the 
basin; and (4) that we expect that the addition of steam generation 
to the Pacific Northwest power system will, in the foreseeable future, 
cause Canadian storage to be of no substantial advantage to the 
United States. 

This analysis is founded on the conclusions of a special inter- 
agency study, United States and Canadian Storage Projects, Colum- 
bia River and Tributaries, prepared last winter by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Geological 
Survey, the Federal Power Commission, and the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers. A summary report on this study, published 
April 15, 1955, is available in the files of the committee. 

The summary report states these assumptions: 

The potential storage projects considered in this report as United States 
alternatives or supplements to Canadian storage include Libby, on the Kootenai 
River in Montana; Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs, on the north and south forks 
of the Clearwater River in Idaho, and Middle Snake projects between the Salmon 
and Weiser Rivers. 

To determine the impact of these Canadian and American projects on the 
integrated United States system at a higher stage of development, the so-called 
C-level base system has been used. It assumes existence of Clark Fork Basin 
storage equivalent to Glacier View and Paradise projects, Hungry Horse, Flat- 
head Lake, Kootenay Lake, Albeni Falls, Grand Coulee, Penny Cliffs, Bruces 
Eddy, Middle Snake, Chief Joseph, Priest Rapids, Lower Snake, McNary, 
John Day, the Dalles and Bonneville Dams, with a total nameplate cap: wity 
of about 13 million kilowatts and about 21 million acre-feet of storage operated 
for power production, 


The summary report then traces the power gains from adding potential 
United States and Canadian storage to the system at various stages 
of development, reaching the conclusion that after 1976, when all 
C level United States projects, the upstream storage reservoirs, and 
substantial steam-generating capacity will be needed, there will be 
little advantage to the United States from Canadian storage projects. 
It concludes: 


Total United States Federal investment to achieve the initial base level of 
development will be about $2,500 million. It is this investment that is largely 
responsible for making Canadian storage currently advantageous to the United 
States. Without the prior investment, the advantage of Canadian storage would 
fall sharply because there would not be enough generation downstream to fully 
utilize storage releases made in Canada, 

Accordingly, no exaggerated concept of the long-range value of Canadian 
storage to the United States should be entertained. Canadian storage can be 

very desirable at the present time but the initial value declines considerably in 
the long run, as indicated in this summary. 

Conversely, development of alternative projects within the United States can 
be highly desirable in the long run because this Nation would retain the more 
stable at-site generation. 

There is no great long-term engineering advantage to the United States in 
Canadian storage. The margin favoring Canadian storage is rather narrow. 


The engineering aspects of this analysis are obviously beyond the 
scope of my present report. However, the Senate Interior Committee, 
in its own study of Canadian storage in the Columbia River system, 
may well want to examine the stated assumptions of this engineering 
analysis, which have been quoted above. 

These assumptions include “Clark Fork Basin storage equivalent 
to Glacier View and Paradise projects’—4 million acre-feet—but 
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such storage at the Glacier View project cannot be obtained without 
flooding scenic areas of Glacier National Park, which will be determin- 
edly opposed by millions of Americans intent on preventing impair- 
ment of the unique and irreplaceable beauty of our national park 
system. The Paradise project is controversial because it would 
imperil rich irrigated farm lands, major transportation arteries, and 
Indian lands. And to date there is no assurance that 4 million acre- 
feet of storage “equivalent” to these projects can in fact be found in 
the Clark Fork Basin. 

Similarly, the proposed projects at Penny Cliffs and Bruces Eddy 
on the Clearwater River would destroy valuable salmon and steelhead 
spawning grounds and flood out the elk feeding grounds along the 
Lochsa River as well as portions of the Selway-Bitterroot Wilderness 
area. 

Such invasion of scenic regions is certain to meet the same objections 
from conservation groups that recently forced the administration to 
abandon the Echo Park project in Utah. 

Finally, the interagency study assumes 2,300,000 acre-feet of 
storage on the “Middle Snake.”” The Federal Hells Canyon project, 
authorization of which is sought by 30 United States Senators in 
S. 1333, would provide 4 million acre-feet of storage. But the admin- 
istration and the Federal Power Commission have abandoned this 
stretch of the Snake River to partial development by the Idaho 
Power Co., which will provide only a 1 million acre-feet reservoir at 
its proposed Brownlee project. Neither the study nor Governor 
Jordan explains where, once the great Hells Canyon Reservoir has 
been permanently sacrificed; the assumed storage on the Middle 
Snake will be found. 

In discussing the interagency study, Governor Jordan on May 27, 
1955, told the 8lst meeting of the Columbia Basin Interagency 
Committee: 

One conclusion to be drawn from the report is that we must explore our own 
storage projects to see how much and how soon we can bring them into the 
integrated system. I am not moving over with the high Hells Canyon people. 
There are better sterage sites. Libby is out of the question for the present at 
least, because the Canadians are convinced that, if they agree to our building it, 
they will have to accept less for storage from Mica Creek and Murphy Creek. 
In the United States, we should consider Clearwater storage, the Middle Snake, 
Glacier View, and other smaller sites which we have looked at only casually. 

However, in focusing on a “long-term” analysis of storage values 
in the light of water-power requirements within the United States in 
the next 20 years, the study assumes the subordination of all other 
conflicting values to hydroelectric development and ignores the ques- 
tion whether all physically available development in the United States 
will in fact be undertaken. In the words of the summary report, 
“Policy being beyond its scope, this report considers only engineering 
aspects. * * *” But policy as well as engineering feasibility must be 
reflected in our attitude toward Canadian storage and the best timing 
of its development in coordination with our own. 


Negotiating downstream benefits and the Libby project 

The United States would clearly have no interest in paying for the 
downstream benefits of Canadian storage at rates approaching the 
cost of steam generation, as long as storage within the United States 
can be developed at lower cost. But little progress seems to have 
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been made on determining compelling criteria for the assessment of 
downstream benefits. 

Under section 10 (f) of the Federal Power Act, the owner of a down- 
stream power project is required to pay for benefits received from 
upstream storage reservoirs or other headwater improvements con- 
structed by another licensee under the act or by the United States. 
Since 1952, the Federal Power Commission has had in progress an 
investigation intended to arrive at a formula for the assessment of 
these payments. In 1954, the engineering committee of the North- 
west Governors’ Power Policy Committee also began a study of this 
problem. Material developed by these studies should be brought out 
in future Senate Interior Committee hearings on the Canadian storage 
problem. 

In a speech before the Canada-United States Committee in Bermuda 
in March 1955, Governor Jordan suggested sharing of costs propor- 
tionately with benefits derived as the basis for developing projects 
which, as a matter of geography, must utilize resources and produce 
benefits in two countries. He said: 


In my opinion the best chance for a satisfactory solution in such cases lies in 
placing primary reliance on the physical factors to determine a basis for each 
country’s entitlement to participate in the project. Once this basis is agreed 
upon, the problems of compensation, whether in money or in kind, can be more 
rationally solved and more readily agreed upon. 


As an immediate project for which such a formula might be worked 
out, Governor Jordan mentioned Libby, for which a United States 
application is pending before the International Joint Commission. 
He said: 


The Libby project presents an unusually complex and difficult international 
problem. Not only are there interests to be protected and indemnified in Canada 
and a resource development potential in Canada to be used as part of a develop- 
ment in the United States, but there are beneficial effects downstream from the 
project in both countries. 

In addition to the problems of determining what interests should be indemnified 
and of determining the amount of compensation, another question arises as to 
the form of compensation. Inasmuch as a resource development potential in 
Canada would be given up for a long future period or in perpetuity, account 
should be taken of the present value of such resources in terms of some acceptable 
medium of exchange. If compensation were to be made in kind, for example, 
electric energy in exchange for use of resources capable of producing that energy, 
the question of future changes in the monetary value of the resource and the 
energy would be avoided. Also, the question of possible changes in the relative 
value of the currencies of the two countries would not be a factor. 

The foregoing observations have been made entirely within the framework of 
complete assumption by the developer of the project of all costs and benefits of 
the project and complete indemnification of all interests adversely affected in the 
other country. Consideration could be given to a variation of that concept for 
the purposes of introducing additional factors upon which equitable adjustment 
of adverse effects could be based. This would be to set aside, temporarily, the 
question as to who is to bear the costs of the project and to attempt to determine 
the relative contribution which the physical resources in each country make and 
the extent to which benefits are realized in each country. Such a determination 
might be used to define the extent to which each country is entitled to participate 
in developing the project and to receive benefits from use of its own resources. 
Then, the two countries could develop the project jointly, each participating to 
the extent indicated by the proportion of its physical resource contribution, or one 
country could assume responsibility for the entire development and the proportion 
of resource contribution of the other country could be used as a basis for permit- 
ting that country to receive benefits upon payment therefor. There are several 
physical factors which could be used to determine the relative physical resource 
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contribution of each country. They include: head, flow, storage, area, and pos- 
sibly combinations of these and others. * * * 

I have seen no published records to show to what extent suggestions 
such as these for agreement on Libby have been considered within the 
International Joint Commission. But these or other suggestions, no 
matter how reasonable, may well fail to bring agreement if they are 
limited to the Libby project alone. 

On May 12, 1955, General McNaughton told the External Affairs 
Committee of the House of Commons that study of the Libby site 
had been proposed to the engineering board of the Commission on the 
basis of complete disregard of the international boundary, but— 
that when it came to the selection of projects of benefit to the people downstream, 
there was the clearest kind of boundary there in order that the benefits should go 
downstream and not to Canada. 

This, he testified, gave the impetus to the Canadian diversion studies 
for which the Parliament this year voted a special $250,000 appropria- 
tion. Important as the Libby project itself is to the United States, 
agreement on its construction can probably not successfully be 
pursued without an affirmative United States position for the whole 
context of upstream development of the Columbia River Basin in 
Canada. 

Fisheries endangered by proposed diversion 

This section of my report would not be complete without a reference 
to the adverse impact which the construction of large dams on the 
Fraser River would have on one of the major fisheries resources of 
the continent—the great sockeye salmon runs of the Fraser River 
system. The danger to these salmon runs has been raised in opposi- 
tion to the Fraser diversion studies of the Canadian Government both 
by proponents of these fisheries in the parliamentary debate of the 
special appropriation for those studies and by Governor Jordan in the 
International Joint Commission. 

At one time, the Fraser River had produced 2,390,000 cases of 
salmon; but after a disastrous landslide, triggered by railroad con- 
struction in the canyon, virtually bloc ked the river in 1913, the run 
dwindled to less than 150,000 cases. Tunnels, fish ladders and other 
ingenious devices installed by the International Fisheries Commission, 
supported jointly by the United States and Canada, eventually suc- 
ceeded in enabling anadromous fish to return upstream to spawn. 
The sockeye restoration has been phenomenal—a fish pack which 
had all but disappeared suddenly was worth $33 million in 1954. 

If a series of dams of considerable height were built on the Fraser 
River to utilize diversion of a substantial portion of the Columbia 
River’s flow into the Fraser’s watershed, biologists agree that this 
would nigineltabshe have a profound effect upon these sockeye runs, 
which have been so successfully restored by joint United States- 
Canadian efforts. Both Nations have a stake in this resource, because 
the Fraser River sockeye migration, discharging into the straits north 
of Puget Sound, is shared by commercial fishermen flying the flags of 
the United States and Canada. 

Another danger to the salmon fisheries lies in the fact that the 
water of the upper Columbia River—although itself blocked to salmon 
by the lofty barrier at Grand Coulee—continues to furnish a portion 
of the habitat for the salmon runs further downstream, even those 
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which turn up the Snake River on their way to spawn in the secluded 
Salmon River of Idaho. Engineers and fisheries experts have ex- 
pressed apprehension that diversion of 25 percent of the upper Co- 
lumbia River could raise the temperature of the lower river enough to 
endanger the health and vitality of migratory salmon. 

Finally, diversion of stored Canadian flows would increase the 
pressure for the development of storage within the United States 
portion of the Columbia Basin, even at the cost of sacrificing irre- 
placeable salmon and steelhead runs which spawn in such rivers as 
the Salmon and Clearwater. 

It is of obvious importance that these unfavorable consequences of 
the proposed diversion be given full consideration by both the 
Canadian and the United States Governments in weighing the value 
to both Nations of an agreed program of upstream development 
none eee utilize the full flow of the Columbia River in its present 
channel. 


ISSUES FOR CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY AND ACTION 


In the preceding section I have sought to indicate, insofar as possible 
from the public materials which have come to my attention in the 
course of this study, some of the considerations which have been 
expressed in formulating the United States approach to Canadian 
storage possibilities. To be fair to Mr. Jordan and his advisers, I 
have quoted at length the most significant parts of his own state- 
ments of this approach. But from on public records alone, it would 
be difficult to discover a comprehensive United States policy toward 
the question of the manner in which the upper reaches of the Columbia 
River system which are in Canadian custody should best be utilized. 

Nor is it enough to have the most complete engineering data from 
which to evolve a negotiating position, if the presentation of that 
position is not motivated by and does not reflect a strong determina- 
tion of the responsible officials of the United States Government to 
reach agreement on a rational and practical program for the river 
basin. 

I do not at this time intend to attack, in my present report, the 
policy which may have been adopted for our negotiations with Canada. 
I do recommend that the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs schedule public hearings to find out whether a policy has, in 
fact, been adopted; if so, by whom, and what it is; whether that policy 
and the manner of its presentation are designed to assure the earliest 
possible agreement on coordinating Canadian developments in the 
Columbia River system and our own; and, finally, how we should take 
account of future Canadian developments in acting on our own pro- 
gram for the water resources of the Columbia River Basin. 


Responsibility within United States Government for negotiating future of 
Columbia River with Canada 

Should the fate of the Columbia River be left wholly in the hands of 
a political appointee to an “advisory” commission, a post without 
Senate confirmation, who has long been an avowed enemy of the 
Federal program of development of the Columbia River Basin? 
Are we jeopardizing our friendly relations with Canada over this issue 
by entrusting them to a spokesman for the United States who does not 
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consider partisan political attacks on supporters of the Federal program 
inconsistent with his role as the American representative in inter- 
national negotiations for the future of that program? 

Within our own national administration, there is little evidence of 
policy formulation or public discussion outside of the statements of 
Chairman Jordan, of the United States section of the International 
Joint Commission, who seems to have been left fully in charge of 
negotiations which—if mishandled—may forever lose for the United 
States all presently unutilized flows of the Kootenay and Columbia 
Rivers, and cause a bitter controversy with our Canadian allies. 

Governor Jordan has frequently boasted of his long record of opposi- 
tion to the Federal program for the Columbia River system. His 
first official visit to Washington, D. C., as Governor of Idaho was for 
the purpose of opposing authorization of a Federal dam at .Hells 
Canyon, and he subsequently testified against this key storage project 
before the House Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. He 
has attacked the Bonneville Power Administration as a scheme to 
“take over’ the Northwest region. 

Mr. Jordan’s antagonism extends not only to the Federal program 
but to all public power. He has fought against the public preference 
clause which, since the original Reclamation Act of 1906, has been a 
traditional feature of Federal projects. As early as 1951, he said in a 
speech in Portland, Oreg., that the time has come “to stop Federal 
Government expansion in the region until all avenues of development 
by private enterprise have been fully explored.”’ 

As his device for ending Federal development in the Pacific North- 
west, he chose to push for a loose interstate organization. Of this 
proposal, the Republican Portland Oregonian wrote: 

Governer Jordan and other interests in Idaho have consistently opposed ‘‘big”’ 

projects—especially ‘big’? hydroelectric projects—such as only the Federal 
Treasury can finance. They would substitute a smaller scale development of 
the resources of their State and of the Columbia Basin. 
In his recent public addresses, Mr. Jordan has repeatedly gone out 
of his way to urge the deauthorization of Federal multipurpose proj- 
ects already authorized by Congress for Federal construction, so that 
they may be turned into “partnership’”’ dams of which private power 
companies would be the special beneficiaries. 

The quotations from Governor Jordan’s statements in the pre- 
ceding section have shown the emphasis he consistently places on the 
eventual role of steam generation in planning the future power supply 
of the Pacific Northwest—the region which still holds 40 percent of 
the undeveloped hydroelectric potential of the United States. To 
bolster his less-than-enthusiastic approach to waterpower develop- 
ment, Governor Jordan relies upon and quotes another long-standing 
opponent of the Federal program, Mr. Holland Houston, whose testi- 
mony in power matters has repeatedly been discredited by the most 
competent experts in the Federal Government, including the staff of 
the Federal Power Commission. In its hearings into the Canadian 
storage problems, the committee would be well advised to look into 
the role whieh Mr. Houston plays in shaping the national and inter- 
national program for the Columbia River of the United States Gov- 
ernment, with which he has, to my knowledge, no official connection. 

It is easy to see how a bias for the private electric companies and 
against the Federal Bonneville system and its community-owned 
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public-preference customers could let one face with indifference the 
substitution of steam-generated power for upstream storage which 
could add millions of kilowatts to the Bonneville public-preference 
power supply. Governor Jordan’s and Mr. Houston’s constant 
emphasis on steam-powered generating plants as a central feature of 
American plans for the future electric power supply of the Pacific 
Northwest is hardly designed to contribute to early agreement on 
Canadian storage. On the one hand, it is likely to encourage the 
Canadians in their extreme assessment of the value of upstream 
storage as equivalent to the cost of steam generation. On the other 
hand, it must tend to convince the Canadians that the United States 
cares little about the storage Canada can offer on the upper Columbia 
River, and that they had better plan for its best possible utilization 
by diversion within Canada. 

Governor Jordan has expressed his opposition to the Federal pro- 
gram for the Columbia River system in many recent statements. 
But his most explicit and intemperate attack on this program is con- 
tained in a speech he made in Salem, Oreg., as recently as November 
15, 1955—actually after the completion of my study of the subject 
matter of the present report to the Senate Interior Committee. In 
this speech, Mr. Jordan undertook a highly partisan defense of the 
supposed advantages of the administration’s so-called partnership 
policy over the Federal program of comprehensive development of 
the Calenbie River system which preceded it. This is how he de- 
scribed that Federal program: 

But before we discuss the policy of the present administration, let us have a 
look at the water resource picture of 1953 when the new administration moved in. 

For 20 years, first in the Tennessee Valley and later in the Pacific Northwest, 
we had drifted—and at times almost galloped—toward a Federal monopoly in 
water-resource development—toward a philosophy that the Federal Government 
has an obligation to supply the electric power for these regions * * *. 

History has demonstrated that in these areas where the Federal monopoly 
exists, the region lives from one crisis to another, from one power shortage to 
another, depending on the whims of an always reluctant Congress to provide 
money for additional power. Such areas live in a perennial power shortage. 
Governor Jordan failed to mention that, in the Pacific Northwest, 
where Bonneville power provides a low-cost yardstick for rates, 
average per capita annual consumption is over 6,000 kilowatt-hours 
as compared with the national average of 2,549 kilowatt-hours. At 
the rates prevailing elsewhere, the Pacific Northwest, too, could 
have a power surplus. 

Governor Jordan’s attack on the Federal program for developing 
the Columbia River system does not stop with such misrepresenta- 
tions of the outstanding success of that program; it extends to those 
individuals who support a resumption of that program. The efforts 
of the proponents of Federal development—who happen to include 
both United States Senators from each of the three Northwest States 
of Montana, Washington, and Oregon, as well as, for instance, the 
24 other Senate cosponsors of the Hells Canyon bill—Mr. Jordan 
calls— 
another case of political sophistry that we could pass off for the fraud that it is 
if it were not for the very serious effect that these tactics of delay and obstruction 
have on the orderly development of our water resources. * * * 

Personally, I question the sincerity of those who continually carp about the 


Administration’s “partnership”? program and at the same time have no solution 
to offer except Federal development or no development. 
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The Salt Lake Tribune of November 20, 1955, in a story by Mr. 
Frank Hewlett of its Washington bureau, desc ribed the speech which 
contained these quotes as “‘having reflected administration views on 
water and power development”’ and reported that Mr. Jordan ‘“‘is 
frequently called in by the White House or his good friend Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay to help formulate top water policy 
decisions.”’ 

Governor Jordan is, of course, privileged personally to oppose Hells 
Canyon Dam or any other part of the Federal waterpower system in 
the Pacific Northwest. Such an attitude, however, is not likely to 
lead to vigorous and effective pursuit of a formula for developing 
Canadian storage reservoirs to increase by millions of kilowatts the 
capacity of that Federal system. Members of this committee may 
find it interesting to contrast Governor Jordan’s statement of ad- 
ministration waterpower policy for the Columbia Basin with the 
enthusiastic and optimistic statements of Canadian leaders looking 
forward to the maximum low-cost power development of their section 
of the basin, which have been quoted earlier in my report. 

It is doubtful if a single Senator can fruitfully engage in public 
“second guessing’’ of the American position in d Simi international 
negotiations while they are in progress, and it is not my purpose in 
this report to criticize any specific representations of United States 
views which Governor Jordan may have made in the International 
Joint Commission. 

I do believe, however, that the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs can and should demand from the responsible policy- 
making officials of the administration the kind of thorough and com- 
prehensive public explanation of the American position which the 
Canadian Government has given its Parliament and public. And in 
the course of these hearings, I believe that the committee should 
consider whether the manner in which the American program is now 
being formulated and presented is commensurate with the importance 
of the issues at stake. My own substantive recommendations for 
consideration at the hearing are: 

1. That responsibility within the United States Government 
for these important negotiations be raised from the level of a 
purely advisory committee like the United States section of the 
International Joint Commission and be explicitly assumed by 
the policymaking executive departments themselves. 

2. That as long as United States members of the International 
Joint Commission are to play roles at least comparable to those 
of senior officers in the Foreign Service, their appointment be 
made subject to confirmation by the United States Senate. 

3. That in its hearings, this committee thoroughly examine the 
past and recent statements by Governor Jordon on river develop- 
ment, with a view to determining if his profound bias and preju- 
dice on issues of Federal power policy disqualifies him from 
representing us in seeking further capacity for downstream 
Federal projects in the United States. 


A program for progress in Columbia River Basin development 


The hearings which I urge this committee to hold should also assist 
toward the formulation of an affirmative national policy of develop- 
ment for the Columbia River Basin. 
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The Libby project, with its 5 million acre-feet of live storage and its 
installation of 800,000-kilowatt capacity at the site, is one of the key 
storage and power projects in the entire Columbia River Basin. 
Already authorized by Congress, it is one of the few known to be 
ready for early construction. 

Throughout the preelection season of 1954, Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay and other political spokesmen for the administration 
claimed Libby as the administration’s next great project for the 
Northwest. Yet the Libby project cannot be built without Canadian 
consent. And we have seen that our Canadian neighbors will not 
authorize a large part of the Libby Reservoir on the Kootenay in 
British Columbia as long as disagreement over the principle of down- 
stream benefits may require them to divert Kootenay and Columbia 
River flows to their own use within Canada. Thus, this committee 
should ask Secretary McKay and other responsible administration 
officials to explain their plans for reaching the agreement with Canada 
necessary for an early start on this crucial project. 

At the same time, we must proceed with the best possible develop- 
ment of storage and other projects within the United States to utilize 
the full flows of the Columbia River and its tributaries. 

On September 21, 1955, the United States Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors decided that the pool level elevation of the planned 
John Day Dam project on the Columbia River could not be reduced 
from 292 feet to 265 feet, because this would lose us 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of flood control storage needed for the main control plan for the 
Columbia, which could not be recovered at any other known site in the 
United States. (Note that as far downstream as John Day, this 
storage does not offer a fraction of the power benefits of an equivalent 
amount of storage in the upper reaches of the Columbia River system.) 
Yet, at the same time, this administration has irresponsibly abandoned 
3 million acre-feet of flood control and power-producing storage at 
Hells Canyon. 

Governor Jordan cites hypothetical future United States projects 
of the equally hypothetical C level of development of the Columbia 
system to prove the diminishing downstream value of Canadian 
upstream storage. But it has become a familiar technique to delay 
and obstruct the construction of any one project actually under 
consideration by proving its lesser value for flood control and down- 
stream power if other projects were also added to the system. 

Thus, the administration speaks of millions of acre-feet of future 
storage at controversial sites within the United States where reservoirs 
would block off valuable Chinook salmon runs or flood national parks, 
or elk refuges, or fertile farmlands. But it continues to thwart 
authorization of the great Hells Canyon project, where the only 
source of controversy is the desire of a private utility company to 
control the Snake River for its profitable high-cost, partial develop- 
ments. 

By the same technique, Governor Jordan can show that construc- 
tion of the huge Mica project in Canada will not, in the long run, be of 
great value to the United States. Yet the tangible and intangible 
values of commercial and sports fisheries and wildlife and recreational 
uses must be weighed along with hypothetical power benefits in 
comparing Canadian and United States storage possibilities. For 
example, the upper Columbia River has already been eliminated as a 
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spawning area for migratory fish; and any storage benefits attained 
above Grand Coulee could serve to relieve the pressure on such canyon- 
bound At.erican rivers as the Salmon and Clearwater, where fisheries 
and other wildlife are still a decisive factor. Conversely, the loss to 
the lower Columbia Basin of upstream Canadian storage will put 
these rivers into greater jeopardy. 

In the Salmon River watershed of Idaho spawn approximately 60 
percent of the valuable spring salmon runs of the Columbia Basin, 
and the Clearwater is not only host to steelhead trout, but also con- 
tains in its drainage important recreational values which would be 
disturbed by dam construction. The objections of fishing and out- 
door groups demonstrate that Governor Jordan and the administra- 
tion cannot cavalierly dismiss the value of Canadian storage on the 
assumption that storage on these United States rivers will be developed 
first. 

Certainly, agreement between the United States and Canada on the 
construction of this and other Canadian storage projects must be 
flexible enough to allow for expected future developments on both 
sides of the boundary. But Mica is the key to the development of the 
Columbia River in Canada. 

Without Mica, downstream development in Canada may not be 
feasible. Construction of Mica, in turn, will be justified in part by 
downstream benefits from the controlled release of its storage— 
whether on the Columbia River in Canada and the United States or 
on the Fraser River, wholly in Canada. And Mica is ready for con- 
struction in the immediate future. It could be built now to benefit 
the whole Columbia River Basin—or it could be delayed by failure 
to pursue speedy agreement until Canada might carry through the 
diversion schemes now under study, to the irreparable loss of the 
United States. 

Accordingly, I submit the following additional substantive recom- 
mendations for the committee’s consideration: 

4. That this committee recognize as an important objective 
of negotiations with Canada the urgent need for upstream storage 
to provide effective flood control for the Columbia River farther 
downstream, particularly in view of the present administration’s 
irresponsible abandonment of great floodwater storage reservoirs 
such as Hells Canyon on the Snake River, the main tributary of 
the Columbia in the United States. 

5. That pending the active pursuit of agreement with Canada 
on the development of the upper Columbia River, the Congress. 
act wisely and promptly to preserve for early Federal develop- 
ment the upstream storage sites in the Columbia River Basin 
within the United States. Especially it would be an unconscion- 
able tragedy to sacrifice forever, in return for the small 1 million 
acre-feet private project favored by the present administration, 
the 4 million acre-feet of invaluable storage at Hells Canyon, 
wholly within the United States, while the storage potential of 
the upper Columbia is in danger of being forever lost to the 
United States through diversion into the Fraser River, wholly 
within Canada. 

6. That this committee express its firm intent that, in our 
negotiations with Canada, no effort be spared to arrive at the best 
possible program for the development of the upper Columbia. 
River—beginning now with the construction of the Libby and 
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Mica projects—so as to maximize the mutual benefits to both 
‘ountries which share this unique resource. Such a determined 
and constructive effort must give frank and openminded con- 
sideration to the fair allocation of upstream costs and down- 
stream benefits attributable to upstream storage—including 
possible sharing of benefits in generated electric power. 

In concluding my report, I want to stress to this committee my 
personal conviction that, with an earnest and open-minded effort on 
both sides, we can agree with Canada on a program to make the best 
use of our great jointly held water resources in their present channels. 
I stated in the introduction that failure to reach agreement on a mutu- 
ally beneficial program for developing the Columbia River would 
threaten the gravest crisis in modern United States-Canadian relations, 
as well as incalculable economic loss to both countries. Agreement 
and execution of such a program, on the other hand, can assure 
economic progress for generations to come for the Pacific Northwest 
in both countries, and make a material contribution to the industrial 
and defensive strength of the North American Continent and the 
western alliance. The United States Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs can and should play a great role in assuring the 
early attainment of this vital goal. 
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APPENDIX 1 


SENATE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
September 26, 1954. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Portland, Oreg.: 


As chairman of Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, I am disturbed by 
reports of Canadian plans for storage and upstream diversion of Columbia Basin 
waters. These reported plans, coupled with the fact that negotiations for addi- 
tional water storage across international boundary are stalemated, would have 
major impact on legislation now before the committee. I am especially con- 
cerned with effects of Canadian plans on future Northwest irrigation development 
and the extent to which they might impair usefulness of present multiple-purpose 
dams. Believe immediate study imperative and urgently request that you, as 
member of our special subcommittee, investigate these reports between mid- 
October and arrival in Oregon of special subcommittee early in November. 


Regards, 
James E. Murray, U.S. 8. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1955. 
Hon. Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Portland 5, Oreg. 


Dear SenatoR: My telegram regarding a canvass of Canadian Government 
plans for upstream diversion and storage of Columbia River waters was necessarily 
brief, and I thought it advisable to expand on some of the questions which I 
believe need immediate clarification. 

The reports on Canadian proposals are most disturbing because of the implica- 
tions they have on current river-development surveys on this side of the border. 
A complete resurvey of needed multiple-purpose dam projects in the United States 
portion of the river system is soon to be undertaken. It will be important to 
determine whether officials directing the Canadian river surveys have any plans to 
correlate their findings with similar United States objectives. 

I would like to call to your special attention the negotiations which have been 
going on regarding the proposed Libby Dam project and the effect which Canadian 
diversion proposals would have on its power output and economic feasibility. 
Since our committee is charged with legislative responsibility regarding irrigation 
development, it would also be advisable to determine how upstream diversion 
would affect present projects such as Grand Coulee. 

Several American industrial concerns and electric public utilities have indicated 
an interest in development of Canadian power sites. The new Canadian proposals 
may have an effect on the power supply of these interests, as well as the entire 
power supply for the Pacific Northwest. 

Because of the far-reaching economic effects which the Canadian plans might 
have on future industrial growth in this country, I will await with interest your 
report on the attitudes of Canadian groups and individuals. I hope you will 
have an opportunity to talk with members of the Canadian Columbia River 
Basin Advisory Committee, who are closely associated with matters I have asked 
you to investigate. 

We will be able to determine later whether hearings by the special subcom- 
mittee are necessary to develop additional information. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, Chairman. 
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APPENDIX 2 


The Nelson Chamber of Commerce through its special Columbia River com- 
mittee reports the following recommendations for the consideration of the 
Associated Boards of Eastern British Columbia and that body’s further action. 
The intimate knowledge of the topography and resources of the district possessed 
by its inhabitants should commend their opinions to the respectful attention of 
all who are concerned with waterpower developments and related projects in 
the Columbia River Basin. 

(1) We believe that control of the storage and release of international waters 
and of their diversion from one watershed to another should continue to be the 
sole responsibility of the International Joint Commission. 

(2) We believe that control of power developments on international waters 
—_— the sole responsibility of the Province in which such waters are 
situated. 

(3) We believe that projects involving both storage and power should be under 
the joint control of the above-named authorities. 

(4) We believe that at present the storage problem is the most acute one, and 
that no considerable further progress in power development, except for Waneta 
No. 2, should be made without it, especially on the Canadian side of the boundary 
line. 

(5) We believe that the Mica Creek Dam is by far the most important pending 
development, primarily for storage and secondly for ‘‘on the spot’? power. It 
could probably completely equalize the flow of the Columbia at that point 
throughout the year and increase its winter flow of around 5,000 cubic feet per 
second to around 25,000 cubic feet per second. This enormous increase in low 
water flow, and consequently in firm power, would make itself felt all the way 
down to the Pacific, at approximately 900 feet of power sites in British Columbia 
and approximately 1,300 feet in Washington. 

On account of its key position, we believe that this development should not be 
in private hands, and certainly not in foreign ones. We suggest the British 
Columbia Power Commission, operating under international agreements super- 
vised by the International Joint Commission, is the logical agency for this enter- 
prise, to be financed, in part at least, by interested power consumers in Washington. 

We believe that, pending the huge and complicated arrangements that require 
to be made to launch this project, an immediate start should be made, preferably 
by the British Columbia Forest Branch, in clearing the lands that will be flooded, 
and in marketing the merchantable timber therefrom, much of which is over- 
mature. 

(6) We believe that the Libby Dam on the Kootenay River is the second most 
important pending development. Its construction by the United States Govern- 
ment is awaiting international agreement on both upstream and downstream effects 
and compensation. Although situated in Montana it will have important effects 
in British Columbia, both above and below the dam, as well as in Washington 
after the water has crossed the international boundary for the third and last time. 
Its beneficial effects on the Creston Flats, Kootenay Lake beaches, the Kootenay 
powerplants below Nelson, and flood conditions at Trail will be far greater than 
is generally recognized. With its complementary dam near the mouth of Bull 
River backing the water up to Canal Flat, it will be able to almost completely 
stabilize the flow of the Kootenay River by the usable storage of approximately 
7 million acre-feet of water. This project is under the consideration of the 
International Joint Commission. 

* * * * * * * 


(8) We believe that the development of storage in the Arrow Lakes is the third 
most important pending development, and that the facility with which construc- 
tion can proceed warrants this project receiving priority. Since another and larger 
storage site is available at Mica Creek, sufficient with this one to fully stabilize 
the flow of the Columbia River, there will be no justification for the creation of a 
higher storage level than ordinary high watermark of 25 feet above low water, or 
1,395 feet above sea level, which height will not damage existing improvements. 
It is important to the British Columbia economy that the proposed Arrow Lakes 
storage dam be constructed where it can provide ‘‘on the site’’ power as well as 
storage. No site, at or above Castlegar, can fulfill this condition. The site near 
the mouth of Murphy Creek, a few miles upstream from Trail, where test drilling 
is being carried out by the Columbia Basin Engineering Committee under the 
auspices of the International Joint Commission, appears likely to be able to fulfill 
all requirements. Built to the height mentioned above, it would have the same 
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storage capacity as a dam at Castlegar, would utilize as power the 40-foot fall 
from Castlegar down, and would in addition utilize the flow of the Kootenay River. 
It is estimated that the firm power available at this site, when all 3 storage projects 
are in operation, will be in excess of 150,000 horsepower. * * * 

* * * * * * * 

(14) We believe that the most logical and efficient means of supplying Columbia 
River power to the Fraser watershed is by means of high voltage electric power 
transmission lines from the projected powerplants at Mica Creek, Downie Creek, 
and Revelstoke Canyon, and we regard the proposed diversion of the water itself 
for Fraser power purposes as fantastic and as very dubious international ethics. 
The facility with which the waters of the Pend Oreille River can be diverted from 
Canada should make the proponents of the diversion scheme hesitate a long time 
before embarking on such a “‘beggar my neighbor’”’ policy. 


APPENDIX 3 


Trait CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—PROPOSED DEVELOPMENTS RELATING TO THE 
CoLUuMBIA RIVER WATERSHED 


* * * * * * * 


C. Libby. 


This project to cost $280 million on the United States section of the Kootenay 
has had high priority with United States Federal authorities for several years. 
Presumably, surveys are complete and considerable detail planning has been 
done in anticipation of authorization from the International Joint Commission 
to start work. 

The dam would impound 5 million acre-feet forming a lake 80 miles long that 
would reach into Canada, a distance of 35 miles, as far as the Bull River site, 
and would flood 15,000 acres of land north of the boundary. The generating 
plant would develop 800,000 horsepower, with provision for additional capacity 
accruing from the storage at Bull River. 

I. Recompense to Canada.—Discussions on this so far have been of an explora- 
tory nature; no official statements have been released. Unofficial reports indicate 
that— 


(a) the United States has proposed paying cash compensation for flooding 
Canadian land, as provided under the Boundary Waters Treaty, and for 
the downstream benefits derived from the Canadian storage; 

(b) Canadian opinion rejects the idea of cash payments for downstream 
benefit and would require reimbursement to be in the form of power. 


II. Would this dam affect Canadian downstream users?—Yes, beneficially, by 
controlling floodwaters through the Creston Flats-Kootenay Lake West Arm 
course of the river, thus providing a measure of flood protection on the agri- 
cultural lands at Creston Flats, and conferring some advantage to existing 
Canadian plants on the West Arm of Kootenay Lake. 

III. Progress to date-—None. The Canadian section of the International 
Joint Commission, in its dealings with the American section, declines to discuss 
this proposal, it is reported, until completion about 3 years hence of Canadian 
investigations of the Columbia watershed. 


* * x * * * * 


E. Mica Creek. * * * 


Of all the proposed installations north of the border, Mica Creek appears to 
command closest agreement among those concerned with the watershed develop- 
ment. Puget Sound Utilities Council * * * is actively sponsoring the project; 
General McNaughton recently told the Commons External Affairs Committee 
that investigations of this site are sufficiently advanced to permit early start of 
construction. 

I. Proposal of Puget Sound Utilities Council provides for construction of the 
Se $250 million of United States money, title to which would rest with 

anada. 

The generating plant at the dam would be built with Canadian money either 
at the time the dam was built, or later, depending on Canadian demand for 
power. Flow from the dam would be controlled by the Northwest Power Pool, 
of which PSUC is a member, who would have prior right to the water, to suit 
demands of its downstream United States operations. 
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Il. How does the United States benefit?—The United States will generate an 
additional 1,600,000 horsepower of prime energy at its Chief Joseph, Rock Island, 
McNary, The Dalles, and Bonneville powerplants as a result of controlled 
release of Mica Creek storage. This would entail spending $120 million for more 
generating equipment at these 5 plants. 

When the proposed Rocky Reach, Priest Rapids, and John Day plants are 
built, Mica Creek storage will increase their total capacity by a further 950,000 
horsepower. 

To the United States then, Mica Creek will furnish an ultimate of 2,550,000 
horsepower of prime power; half a million horsepower more than the present 
installed capacity at Grand Coulee. 

III. How does Canada benefit?—(a) Canada gets a $250 million dam for no 
cash outlay. 

(6) By building a generating plant at the dam at her own expense Canada gets 
1,200,000 horsepower of energy; by building low dams and generating plants at 
Downie Creek and Little Dalles to use Mica Creek storage, she gets a further 
1fmillion horsepower; an ultimate total of 2,200,000 horsepower subject only to 
regulation of flow by BPA. 

When it is considered that half to three-quarters the cost of a hydroelectric 
plant goes into the dam alone and that about 90 percent of the cost of power 
represents writeoff of the capital cost of the project, this 2,200,000 horsepower 
should be very cheap power for Canada, 


* * * * * * * 


H. Diversion of the Upper Columbia into the Fraser River system 


This proposal by the Dominion Department of National Resources contem- 
plates digging a system of canals and tunnels about 30 miles long to connect 
Shuswap Lake with the Columbia River near the city of Revelstoke. The river 
would be dammed and all, or part, of its waters above this point would be thus 
diverted for storage in Shuswap and Kamloops Lakes and controlled release to 
powerplants located at suitable points along the Thompson-Fraser system. 

I. Area of Columbia Watershed above Revelstoke-—About 9,500 square miles. 

II. Flow.—For the period of record, flow from this 9,500 square miles is about 
2 million acre-feet average per month for a normal year, 310,000 acre-feet lowest 
month for a normal year, and 5,300,000 acre-feet highest month for a normal year. 

III. Amount of diversion.—No figures on this are available. As with the 
proposed diversion of upper Kootenay the volume diverted would depend largely 
on prior rights of users downstream. At the present time there are no large 
Canadian users, but developments south of the border are of a major order and 
would all suffer in proportion to the volume of water withheld from them. 

IV. Advantages to Canada would be enormous. Total drop of the Thompson- 
Fraser system from Shuswap Lake to the sea is about the same as that of the 
Columbia from Revelstoke to the sea, but in about a third of the horizontal 
distance. This means the possibility of more high head sites on the Thompson- 
Fraser than on the Columbia. 

* * * * * * + 


V. Effect on United States interests —This would depend solely on the volume 
of water diverted. * * * 

As a result of extensive, or total, diversion of the upper Columbia conceivably 
two alternative sets of circumstances could arise: 

(a) The United States would bring action in Canadian courts, under terms of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty, to recover cash damages for losses sustained, or 

(b) The United States may decide that privation to its industries would be so 
vast and dislocation of its way of life so far-reaching that cash damages, no matter 
how large, could not compensate for the loss. Abrogation of the treaty, permissible 
under its terms on 6-months’ notice, would probably follow. 

The next step? Who is to say? History is full of shooting wars that have 
started with less cause. 

In any event this proposal to divert the Columbia could be considered only 
as a possible alternative to United States financing of a dam at Mica Creek 
which would entail an agreement with Canada requiring all flow to be used in 
the United States. If Canada financed this dam, subsequent diversion of the 
river into the Fraser might be justifiable on engineering grounds, but it is 
difficult to conceive of any responsible Canadian Government courting the kind 
of international repercussions that would almost inevitably result from carrying 
it out. * * * 

* * * * + * + 
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J. Kaiser Dam 


This is the bone of contention that has provoked the present intergovernmental 
controversy. 

Kaiser’s proposal, as endorsed by the Provincial Government, in a nutshell, is: 

I. Kaiser will finance at a cost of $30 million construction of a dam across the 
Arrow Lake near Castlegar to raise the water !evel 32 feet and impound 3 million 
acre-feet of usable storage equivalent to about 220,000 kilowatts of energy at 
Grand Coulee. 

II. Release of this storage will be controlled by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration to integrate with their downstream plants where the additional power will 
be generated. 

III. Benefits to the United States under the proposal are: 

(a) Use of 80 percent of the power generated, amounting to about 180,000 
kilowatts, or about 240,000 horsepower, which would be shared equally by 
Kaiser ard BPA. 

(b) Kaiser’s share of this energy would be used to help keep his aluminum 
operations running during periods of low flow when they would be otherwise 
shut down. This, in effect, is what he means when he speaks of ‘‘firming up” his 
secondary power. 

IV. Benefits to Canada, under the proposal, are: 

(a) Expenditure in the Province of $30 million of outside money over a period 
of about 3 years, amounting to $26 for each of our 1,165,000 inhabitants. 

(b) 20 percent of the power generated, amounting to about 42,000 kilowatts 
delivered at the border by BPA free of charge, worth $800,000 per year, or 69 
cents per inhabitant. 

(c) Provincial taxes on the structure amounting to about $275,000 per year, or 
24 cents per inhabitant. 

(d) A certain measure of flood control between Castlegar and the border. 

The level of the Arrow Lake, under Kaiser’s proposal to store 3 million acre- 
feet, would be raised to elevation 1,410 above sea level, or 14 feet above normal 
high water at Castlegar. 


* * * * * * * 


V. Arguments of supporters of the dam: 

(a) Canada will receive $800,000 worth of free power a year, and $275,000 a 
year in taxes, guaranteed for 50 years, with no capital outlay. 

(6) The power accruing to Kaiser, at a cost to him through BPA of 4.6 mills, 
would not better his competitive position with Kitimat who at present pays 7 or 
8 mills. Kaiser’s extra power merely would serve to firm up his present secondary 
load and decrease or eliminate plant shutdown. 

(c) Murphy Creek Dam is not economically feasible to construct unless the river 
is controlled during flood by upstream storage such as would be provided by 
Kaiser’s dam. 

(d) The Kaiser Dam would not affect development of the upper Columbia, or 
of the Murphy Creek site. 

VI. Arguments of opponents of the dam: 

(a) Under Kaiser’s proposal Canada’s share of the power is not enough. It 
should be 50 percent instead of 20 percent. 

(b) Kaiser’s share of the power would better his competitive position vis-a-vis 
Kitimat in world aluminum markets. 

(c) Construction of the Kaiser Dam would affect later development of Murphy 
Creek. 

(d) Construction of the Kaiser Dam would tend to delay development of other 
alternative projects more important to Canada. 


* * * * * * * 


6. CONCLUSION 


Very little engineering data has been released by the authorities in connection 
with the several proposed developments that we have just finished reviewing. 
Our observations and conclusions are based in the main on newspaper and magazine 
reports of statements by Government leaders, publicity releases by Kaiser, and 
just plain hearsay. However, within the limits of the information that we have 
access to, a rundown of our foregoing discussions plainly reveals one or two 
conclusions that can be set down here: 

(a) To build a dam at Castlegar at this time that would be under foreign 
control would not be in the best interests of Canada. 
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(b) One thing which we should keep well in mind is the fact that the Kaiser 
Dam and export of electric power from this area are now both on exactly the same 
footing: both have been vetoed by the Dominion Government, if only temporarily. 
And at this distance from Ottawa, the veto on sale of power would appear to stand 
the better chance of repeal. 

Much has been said and inferred, in current discussions, on the subject of main- 
taining friendly relations with our great neighbour and not playing dog-in-the- 
manger with our water. Every right-thinking Canadian will cordially endorse 
that sentiment and would gladly help our friends get additional power provided 
such action did not harm Canadian interests. 

If it is power, and only electrical power, that Kaiser is interested in getting, why 
not sell it to him. We have it. overnment spokesmen make no secret of the 
fact that there is surplus power both at the coast and at Waneta, waiting to be 
fed into the Northwest grid; perhaps immediate supply is not enough for Kaiser’s 
requirements but, by adding 2 more generators at Waneta, more than enough 
would be available within 2 years, instead of the 3 years required to put Kaiser’s 
damming scheme into effect. 

If we eliminate the Kaiser Dam from our thinking, the following steps in early 
development of the Columbia appear to fall naturally into place: 

Step 1. Build tie line connecting Cominco with Northwest grid. 

Step 2. Finish installation at Waneta No. 1 plant. 

Step 3. Mica Creek, initially for flood-control purposes. 

Step 4. Libby Dam, initially for flood-control purposes. 

Step 5. Murphy Creek. 

Steps 3 and 4 of this program would provide potential resources that would 
enable us to add generator capacity to our system as demand for power grew. 

As already intimated, the above conclusions (a) and (6), are based only on very 
limited technical information and are set down here merely as food for thought; 
they are in no sense presented as recommendations from this committee. 

Toccusie discussions in this paper have been concerned entirely with power 
aspects of Columbia development. Perhaps this is because bulk of public contro- 
versy has centered around this subject of power. But there are other considerations 
that it would be well for us to think about in trying to appraise the development 
of the Columbia watershed in Canada. 

Have you ever driven by the 120-mile length of Roosevelt Lake, that artificially 
formed body of water impounded by Coulee Dam, and noticed the almost entire 
absence of lakeside cottages, sandy beaches, and pleasure resorts? Compare this 
drab scene with Christina, Okanagan, and Arrow Takes whose rise and fall of level 
respond to seasonal demands of nature and not to artificial and sometimes drastic 
control by man. 

Picture to yourselves the eventual scene in the Kootenay-Columbia Trench, 
that immense and presently beautiful valley immediately west of the Rockies, 
if all the power developments proposed by engineers are finally fulfilled. From 
Libby, Mont., to Mica Creek one vast artificial lake will be impounded: 330 miles 
of placid, dreary monotony; the present cavorting rapids, swirling pools, shim- 
mering lakes drowned out of existence. Thousands of acres of farm and grazing 
land, that symbol of a distinct and different way of life treasured by a large 
percentage of our population, will be lost forever. 

Do we as a people want this to happen? The question is not asked by way of 
condemning the power-development program, but merely that, if we are going to 
turn a large part of our Province into a vast powerhouse, we should at least do so 
with open eyes in full realization of what is to follow. 

Man does not live by bread alone. What of the feeding grounds for the herds 
of moose, elk, and other wildlife in the upper Columbia Valley? And the fishing? 
Engineers sponsoring Mica Creek Dam say that the upper Columbia ‘“‘presents no 
fish and wildlife problem.” But is not this statement relative? How many of 
you have taken holidays in the fall because of the excellent hunting there? Or 
spent long summer days wading the rapids with a fly rod? 

In the case of the Arrow Lakes have you thought of what an unseasonal draw- 
down of 30 feet would mean to sandy beaches, or to spawning beds of game fish 
that abound in the lake? A strip of foreshore, varying in width anywhere up 
to a hundred feet or more, will be subject to inundation, or exposure, to suit un- 
seasonal and unpredictable demands of thirsty powerplants downstream. What 
of lakeside camps, boats moored ready for eager use on summer evenings, swim 
floats, and the general beauty of the lake. In short, what of this lovely playground 
right at your back door? How much is it worth to you—and you? fould you 
say it was valuable? Would you say it was priceless? Or would you say it was 
worth $26 down and 93 cents a year thereafter guaranteed for 50 years. 
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This committee of the Trail Chamber of Commerce believes that no lay body, 
such as this is, is competent to formulate definite recommendations as to whether 
this or that dam should or should not be built. We believe that this ean only be 
done by engineers who are specialists in hydrography and who are in possession 
of all the engineering, economic, and other relevant data. The only body of 
engineers that we know of who have these facilities is that presently engaged on 
the watershed investigation under terms of the Columbia reference. They have 
been engaged for 8 years on this work and reportedly have 3 more to go. 

However, although reluctant to take a stand on the engineering aspects of this 
controversy, we believe it our duty to make a firm recommendation regarding the 
general approach of our Dominion and Provincial Governments to the whole 
complex problem. To this end we feel that we can do no better than endorse the 
recommendations of Mr. Guy Constable in his report, dated February 25, 1955, 
to the Associated Chambers of Commerce of Eastern British Columbia. 

We quote from Mr. Constable’s report, as follows: 

“Finally it would seem that in all the complex circumstances this association 
should direct its influence to the following: 

“1, That the terms and provisions of the Columbia reference should be adhered 
to in the further development of the upper watershed of the Columbia River 
system in British Columbia, in accordance with the exchange of notes signed at 
Ottawa February 25 and March 3, 1944. 

“2. That a greater degree of cooperation and understanding be brought about 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments so that the terms of the said 
reference may be fulfilled within the spirit of the same. 

“3. That the Canadian section of the Joint Commission expedite and complete 
its investigations as to key projects in the Columbia watershed affecting Canada, 
so that the Commission in the terms of the Columbia reference may make progress 
reports and recommendations whereby the mounting tension for further develop- 
ment may be relieved, and the construction of approved projects proceeded with.” 


ArTuuR RIDGERs, 
Chairman, Water Resources Development Committee, 
Trail Chamber of Commerce. 


APPENDIX 4 


Memorandum of agreement made this 17th day of September A. D. 1954 
between Her Majesty the Queen in right of the Province of British Columbia, as 
represented by the Minister of Finance (hereinafter called “Her Majesty”) of 
the first part, and Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, A Corporation 
incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware, United States of America, 
with its principal place of business in the City of Oakland, in the State of Cali- 
fornia, one of the United States of America, (hereinafter called the “‘Corporation’’) 
of the second part: 

Whereas the Corporation has caused to be made a preliminary engineering 
and geological investigation of sites for the construction of a storage dam in 
Castlegar Narrows at the foot of Arrow Lakes on the Columbia River in the 
Province of British Columbia as set out in detail in the document annexed hereto 
as Schedule 1: 

And whereas the Corporation is desirous of proceeding further with its investi- 
gation and of conducting further geological surveys and other engineering work 
for the purpose of determining the feasibility of constructing a storage dam in 
Castlegar Narrows: 

And whereas, pursuant to section 41 of the “Water Act’’, by Order-in-Council 
No. 422, approved on the 27th day of February, 1954, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council caused the unrecorded waters of the Columbia River to be reserved 
from being taken, used or acquired under the ‘‘Water Act’’: 

And whereas by Order-in-Council No. 404, approved the 27th day of February 
1954, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council caused certain lands situate along the 
Upper Arrow Lake, Lower Arrow Lake, and the Lower Columbia River south to 
the International Boundary to be reserved from alienation: 

Now this agreement witnesseth as follows:— 

© 

(a) The Company shall immediately proceed with test borings, geological 
surveys, field engineering, and other engineering work for the purpose of deter- 
mining the feasibility of the project referred to in Paragraph 3 hereof, and shall 
expend upon such work on or before March 1, 1955 not less than the sum of 
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One hundred thousand dollars ($100,000.00) United States funds (including 
Twenty thousand dollars ($20,000.00) expended prior to the date hereof), or in 
the event that the Corporation advises Her Majesty prior to March | 1955, as 
provided in Paragraph 6, that it aad that the project is not tedaible and 
desires to terminate this aguenen, the Corporation shall expend upon such 
work the same proportion of said sum as the number of months from the date of 
this agreement to the date of such notice bears to five (5) months, 
* * * * * * * 


2. Her Majesty agrees with the Corporation that Her Majesty will cause the 
reserve placed upon the unrecorded waters of the Columbia River pursuant to 
Order-in-Council No. 422, approved on the 27th day of February, 1954, and the 
reserve from alienation placed upon the lands described in Order-in-Council No. 
404, approved on the 27th day of February, 1954, by the said Order-in-Council 
to be maintained until the Ist day of March, 1955, to enable the Corporation to 
peer with the investigation and field engineering set out in Paragraph 3 
1ereo 

3. Without prejudice to the obligations contained in Paragraph 1 the Corpora- 
tion agrees with Her Majesty that it will proceed with such investigations, field 
engineering, test borings and geological surveys as it shall deem necessary to 
determine the feasibility of constructing, operating and maintaining a dam with a 
reservoir capacity of approximately three million (3,000,000) acre feet of usable 
storage in the Castlegar Narrows on the Columbia River between Miles 785.5 
and 775.5 for the storage of water for the purpose of releasing the same for power 


generation through downstream power facilities in the United States of America. 
The Corporation agrees that on or before the Ist day of March, 1955, it 

will cause a company to be incorporated under the laws of the Province of British 
Columbia or of Canada (hereinafter called ‘“‘the Canadian Company’’), and will 
cause the Canadian Company on or before such date to apply for a Conditional 
Licence under the provisions of the “Water Act” authorizing the Canadian Com- 
pany to construct, operate and maintain the storage dam referred to in Paragraph 
3 hereof, and, as incidental thereto, to deepen the river bed in Tin Cup Rapids 
by approximately two (2) feet, and to develop and use water for such purpose. 

5. Her Majesty agrees that within sixty days after receipt of the application for 
a Conditional Water Licence referred to in Paragraph 4 hereof, Her Majesty will 
cause to be issued to the Canadian Company a Conditional Licence upon terms 
conforming to this agreement authorizing the Com mpenty to construct the works 
referred to in Paragraph 3 hereof and to divert and use water for such purpose 
pending the issuance a Final Licence under the ‘‘Water Act’’, a detailed descrip- 
tion of such works and the water to be diverted to be set out in the said licence, 

6. If for any reason the Canadian Company does not accept a Conditional 
Licence under the ‘‘Water Act”’ or if at any time prior to its issuance the Corpora- 
tion or the Canadian Company advises Her Majesty that it does not consider the 
project feasible and desires to terminate this agreement, this agreement shall 
wholly cease and terminate, and, provided that the conditions of the bond have 
been performed, the bond referred to in Paragraph 1 shall be returned to the 
Corporation. 

7. In the event that a Conditional Licence under the ‘“W ater Act”’ is issued to 
and accepted by the Canadian Company as aforesaid, 

(a) The Canadian Company shall, subject to any aie of time 
required by reason of force majeure as provided in sub-paragraph (e) 
hereof, commence construction of the project on or before August 1, 1956, 
and thereafter proceed with the project and complete the same on or 'pefore 
August 1, 1959 in accordance with the construction schedule to be agreed 
upon prior to the issuance of the Conditional Licence referred to in 


Paragraph 5. 
* * “ * 7 * . 


8. Her Majesty agrees that upon the completion by the Canadian Company 
of the storage dam hereinbefore referred to Her Majesty will cause to be issued 
to the Canadian Company a Final Licence under the provisions of the ‘Water 
Act’’ upon terms conforming to this agreement for a term of fifty (50) years with 
provision for renewal of such term for such period and subject to such conditions 
as Her Majesty and the Canadian Company may agree upon. 

9. The Licence issued pursuant to Paragraph 8 shall provide that commencing 
September Ist following completion of the project to operating condition as 
determined under sub-paragraph (b) of Paragraph 7, and in lieu of any other 
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fees, rental or charges under the ‘‘Water Act” the Canadian Company will cause 
to be delivered, without charge to Her Majesty or to Her Majesty’s nominee, at 
a point or points on the system of the Bonneville Power Administration at the 
boundary between Canada and the United States of America electrical energy 
equal to twenty per centum (20%) of the kilowatt hours which could be generated 
at downstream plants of the Federal Government of the United States from the 
net storage created by the dam; * * * 


* * * * * * 7 


In witness whereof the Minister of Finance on behalf of Her Majesty The 
Queen in the right of the Province of British Columbia has hereunto placed his 
hand and seal and the Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation has caused 
its Corporate Seal to be hereunto affixed, attested by the hands of its proper 
officers in that behalf, the day and year first above written. 


APPENDIX 5 


CotuMBIA RiveR REFERENCE 
Marca 9, 1944. 

In order to determine whether a greater use than is now being made of the 
waters of the Columbia River system would be feasible and advantageous, the 
Governments of the United States and Canada have agreed to refer the matter 
to the International Joint Commission for investigation and report pursuant to 
article IX of the convention concerning boundary waters between the United 
States and Canada, signed January 11, 1909. 

2. It is desired that the Commission shall determine whether in its judgment 
further development of the water resources of the river basin would be practi- 
cable and in the public interest from the points of view of the two Governments, 
having in mind (A) domestic water supply and sanitation, (B) navigation, (C) 
efficient development of water power, (D) the control of floods, (E) the needs of 
irrigation, (F) reclamation of wet lands, (G) conservation of fish and wildlife, 
and (H) other beneficial public purposes. 

3. In the event that the Commission should find that further works or projects 
would be feasible and desirable for one or more of the purposes indinated above, 
it should indicate how the interests on either side of the boundary would be 
benefited or adversely affected thereby, and should estimate the costs of such 
works or projects, including indemnification for damage to public and private 
property and the costs of any remedial works that may be found to be neces- 
sary, and should indicate how the costs of any projects and the amounts of any 
resulting damage may be apportioned between the two Governments. 

4. The Commission should also investigate and report on existing dams 
hydroelectric plants, navigation works, and other works or projects located 
within the Columbia River system insofar as such investigation and report may 
be germane to the subject under consideration. 

5. In the conduct of its investigation and otherwise in the performance of its 
duties under this reference, the Commission may utilize the services of engineers 
and other specially qualified personnel of the technical agencies of Canada and 
the United States and will so far as possible make use of information and technical 
data heretofore acquired by such technical agencies or which may become avail- 
able during the course of the investigation, thus avoiding duplication of effort 
and unnecessary expense. 

O 








